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Front Trial 


Prosecution 
Helps Defense 
Shield Coughlin 


By VINCENT ROGERS 

“Fifth Column” activity inside Norway has 
suddenly refocused national attention on the 
trial of the 16 Christian Fronters—a trial char- 
acterized by almost hysterical efforts to prevent 
Father Coughlin’s name from being dragged in. 

One observer reports the result that in read- 
ing about the case the public is fast getting 
the erroneous impression that the 16 defend- 
ants are a group aside and alone, in no way 
connected with their spiritual, if not actual 
head, the Reverend Charles E. Coughlin of 
Social Justice and the Christian front. To close 
observers of what is transpiring in the court- 
room it appears as if the prosecution, too, has 
fallen in with this desire to keep Coughlin’s 
name out of the story.” 

If Coughlin’s role is ignored, an opportunity 
to prove the links to one of the higher-ups behind 





the fascist movement in this country will be 
missed. 
New Centers Found 

A wide split has hit the defense. Attorney 
Leo Healy decided to blame William Gerald 


Bishop for the entire plot, showing with the 
aid of the other 15 defendants that Bishop was 
actually an agent-provocateur. This decision to 
get out at Bishop’s expense did not at all appeal 
either to Bishop or his attorney, who are now 
preparing to fight Leo Healy’s charge with 
counter-charges of their own. The prosecution 
expects these to be of the most serious nature, 
deeply damaging to the defense. 

Meanwhile investigators on a dozen fronts 
throughout the East are turning up new Chris- 
tian front and other fascist centers. This week 
Mayor Meyer C. Ellenstein took over 
control of Newarks’ 1,200 policemen 
learned that at least 30 officers admitted being 


direct 


when he 


members. 

These men, members of the Christian Front 
of New Jersey, Inc., complained that their “con- 
stitutional rights to join the organization” 
should not have brought them criticism. Ernest 
Hawkins, president of the New Jersey Front 
unit, said that he had turned over to the FBI 
its (Harter “anid records With thé “@xeeption of 


membership rolls which contain about 1,000 
names of persons living in Essex, Union and 
West Hudson. Mayor Ellenstein’s home has 
oceasionally been smeared with anti-Jewish 
slogans. 


Other probers this week discovered that mem- 
bers of the German-American bund are acting 
as specialists in native subversive groups. In- 
vestigators of the Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi 
League revealed that the Bund, which fears it 
may shortly be outlawed, has devised a new 
technique for carrying on its activities. 

After resigning from the Bund, an ex-member 
joins one of the “native American” organiza- 
tions, such as the Ku Klux Klan, which lets its 
hoods down when it comes to welcoming him. 
Bund members are considered particularly valu- 
able for their knowledge of propaganda methods 
and their connections with Fascist groups all 
over the world. 


Bundists Transfer 


Although the Bund, as an organization, has 
in the past worked closely and openly with pur- 
portedly “American” groups such as the “Chris- 
tian Mobilizers,” “The American Union of 
Fascists” and the Ku Klux Klan, joint meetings 
having frequently been held, the new technique 
involves the mass transfer of Bund members— 
as individuals—into the ranks of these groups. 

Certain members of the Bund do not join 
the native groups, continuing their activities as 
regular Bund members. As such, they have 
openly held joint meetings with the Mobilizers 
and more recently, with the Klan in New Jersey. 

In case of the outlawing of the Bund, how- 
ever, many “ex-members,” now regular mem- 
bers of “American” organizations, will continue 
their activities unchecked. 





ne 


Paralleling their cooperation with the Nazis 
in Prague, the Communists are today, on their 
own admission, active in Oslo, publishing their 
newspapers and officially and legally urging 
the Norwegians to accept German domination. 

In an official manifesto issued last week— 
and reprinted in the New York Daily Worker 
on April 17—the Norwegian Communist Party 
says that Britain is to blame for the present 
situation in Norway and that the Germans have 
come to safeguard the neutrality of the north- 
ern country. 


The Norse Communists are attempting to 
simulate the German-disrupted trade union 
movement, the leaders of which are now in 
wide-flung trenches resisting further invasion. 
The Stalinites seek to false-front the empty 
cooperatives — property of which has been 
moved south for transport to the Reich. But 
this CP activity is not for the Norwegians’ 
gain; it is an attempt to prove to the world 
that life in Norway is normal, that the work- 
ing people accept the Nazi regime, that the 
Germans are there for “protective” purposes. 


The action in Oslo is more important than 
that in Prague. It is irrefutable evidence that 
the Communist parties of the world—permit- 
ted wide liberty only in the democracies now 
at war with or threatened by Germany—are 
today coordinated with the foreign office of 
the German government. 


It adds a gruesome touch to the knowledge 


that the Communist Party has its press in 








Norse Communists 
Front for Nazis 


portant points in our country, including Oslo. 
The German military authorities declare that 
the aim of the oecupation is defense of the 
country and to prevent the possibility of its 
becoming transformed into a theatre of mili- 
tary operation. 


“The situation created in this connection 
depends on the strivings of the Anglo-French 
military bloc to extend the imperialist war 
and also to disarm Scandinavia—strivings the 
clearest expression ef which is England's vio- 
lation of Norwegian neutrality by the laying 
of mines along the Norwegian coast.” 


This statement appears in Ny Dag, Swedish 
Communist paper, as well as in the Daily 
Worker where it is accompanied by a vitupera- 
tive attack on the Nygaardsvold government 
for resisting the Germans. 


This position is the logic of the Soviet- 
German pact and implements the policy of 
non-criticism now on the style sheets of the 
Daily Worker and the New York Beobachter. 


It proves that the communist press, com- 
munist unions, and spokesmen in the literary 
and educational fields are set to do more than 
merely neglect the attack on brownshirtism; it 
reveals that here in the United States liberty 
to the Stalinites becomes license to cripple the 
liberal and radical anti-fascist movements. 

In view of Nazi-Soviet cooperation in Prague, 
Berlin, Moscow, Helsinki, Oslo, Paris, and Lon- 
don, the moment is here for a reconsideration 
of the Communist role in this country. 


and strangling. 


says in part: 





Sweden, that it has complete freedom in Great 
Britain and throughout the empire, and that 
its ramifications in the cultural, trade union, 
and political spheres in this country are vast 


The Norwegian Communist Party manifesto 


“German troops have occupied several im- 


Is the Communist Party a political party? 
Its official newspaper recently registered as 
the agent of the Soviet government. 

Are its members in the Newspaper Guild, 
in the Maritime Union, the Transport Workers 
Union, the Communications Association, 
the Automobile Workers Union 
unionists or are they agents of 
government? 

(Cartoon Courtesy of N.Y. World-Telegram) 


and 
honest trade 
the Soviet 








Logan-Walter Bill Hides Drive to 
Cripple All New Deal Agencies 


Special to The New Leader 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Every progressive measure the New Deal ever wrote 


into the statute books for the benefit of America’s workers and farmers is on the 


block today. 


In place of old party coalition sniping at single isolated New Deal 


measures, such as the Wage-Hour statute, the Wagner law, and the Social Security 
Code, there is now being considered in the House one Tory press darling, the Logan- 
Walter Act, which carries enough dynamite to wreck all the pro-labor legislation 


passed from 1933 to the present. 


The Logan-Walters Act, masked like its fore- 
runners in the guise of a simple, unassuming 
measure calling for something as seemingly 
harmless as “court review,” would tie up every 
attempt of the government to enforce its Jaws. 

Every regulation issued by an_ executive 
agency, such as the NLRB, the Wage-Hour Ad- 
ministration, and the Social Security Board, 
could be nullified by old guard judges sitting 
on minor benches distributed throughout the 
country, if the Logan- 
Walters Bill is passed. 
The proposal might well 
be referred to as the om- 
nibus measure for a re- 
turn to the pre-Roosevelt 
federal theory of no ac- 
tion by the government 
for the benefit of masses 
of citizens. 

The bill, on 
bate in the House 
held this week for the 
first time, has drawn to it 
the praise of such staunch 
anti-New Deal columnists 

eas Mark Sullivan, and the GOP press generally, 
latter pretend to be 


which de- 


was 





Roosevelt 


Representatives of the 


Survey Shows Nation Swinging 
To Hull as Choice for President 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Disclaimers from the Secretary of State notwithstand- 


ing, reports from political observers throughout the country 


this week began to 


converge on the figure of Cordell Hull as the Democratic Party's choice for the 


presidency—with the usual “if Roosevelt 


doesn’t run.” 


Lined up for the head of the State Department, who has in noe way encouraged 
the campaign being conducted for him, are broad sections of his party, including 


both liberal and conservative and re- 


portedly led by the President himself. It is 
no news by this time that FDR plans to retire 


wings, 


to his Hyde Park home in ’41 unless the Allies 
seem virtually on the edge of losing the war. 
To Secretary Hull goes the distinction of be- 
pop- 
shown to be 


ing the first public figure whose national 


ularity has in any case been 


greater than that of the President himself. 


58 for Hull, 53 for FD 


The Gallup Institute this week polled voters 
from all 48 states on the questions: 1) if Presi- 
dent Roosevelt runs against Vandenberg, whom 
would you prefer?, and 2) if Cordell Hul! runs 
against Vandenberg, whom would you prefer? 
53° of the voters chose FDR against the Mich- 
igan Senator; 58% expressed their preference 
for Hull in his contest with Vandenberg. 

On the GOP Taft sup- 
porters this week distribution 
of propaganda as Attorney Dewey’s 


side of the fence, 
intensified their 
District 


managers challenged the Senator to meet the 
prosecutor in Maryland’s primary contest. No 





answer to the challenge came from the Taft 
headquarters, which instead concentrated on 
releasing clip sheets covered with stories of 


the Senator’s pledged primary votes 

Dewey supporters challenge the Taft claims; 
at this. writing it appears that the Senator 
will ultimately 
Vandenberg 
excellent chance to garner the GOP nomination. 


gain whatever support has been 


thrown to thus far, and has an 


While speculation on Roosevelt’s plans con- 
tinues to be rife, it is confidently believed that 
FDR now intends to wait until the very mo- 
ment of the Democratic convention in Chicago 
before announcing his intentions. Although 
this report comes from the same source that 
once definitely stated FD would let his plans 
be known by March 4 at the latest, his con- 


view that 
take all 
iropean 


silence lends credence to the 
undecided, and hopes to 
examine the E 


tinned 
he is as yet 
available time to 
situation. 

Certainly, as far as Roosevelt is 
any serious blow to the British fleet 
his objections to carrying the 
four more vital years. 


concerned, 


will sink 


presidency for’ 


protests against the 
is actually a 


shocked at administration 
proposal and state that it 
partisan measure, aimed only at protecting the 
“victims” of administrative agencies, 


non- 


The progressive forces at which the Logan- 
Walters bill is aimed have 
active in the face of it, apparently 
by the general silence surrounding it heretofore 
and the smooth language in which it is couched. 

Tory stalwarts in the House this 
week that they would succeed easily in passing 
it through the chamber, and stated that they 
could muster sufficient strength to defeat the 
Presidential veto which awaits the proposal. 


been relatively in- 


deceived 


boasted 


Proponents of the Walter-Logan bill took the 
offensive this week against early attempts by 
administration leaders to write amendments 
into the bill exempting certain agencies from 
its drastic provisions. Such New Dealers as 
Representative Rayburn are confident that the 
measure, if passed in the House, will be buried 
in the Senate. All liberal legislators, however, 
are fighting the proposal every step of the way. 

This coming week will also see definite action 
on the campaign aimed directly at the smash- 
ing of the entire Labor Board structure. Trade 
have intensified their drive on the 
Smith amendments, which would 
the NLRB’s powers, limit back 
wages, and bring employers’ anti-union 
paigns under the protection of the Federal law. 

The Norton proposals, which 
craft as against industrial unions, will 
come before the House for consideration 
week, 


unions 
sharply curb 
payments of 
cam- 
would support 
also 


tnis 


both 
they were 


The anti-labor forces in 
no longer as confident: as 
week. The defeat of Senator Burke in 
Nebraska has succeeded in frightening many 
legislators who were set to knife the National 


chambers are 
pefore 
last 


Labor Relations Act and had believed that such 
action would increase their popularity back 
home. 

Preservation of the Wagner Act and al! 
other pro-labor laws will be the stake this 


week, as union men and Tory legislators near 
the final round of their fight over labor’s gains 
of the last seven years. 


“Stop-the-War" Candidate 
Beaten by British Laborite 


Special to THE New LEAvER 
LON DON.—Labor Party leaders here hailed 
the smashing electoral victory in the North 
Battersea district of F. C. R. Douglas, Laborite, 
in defeating by a vote of 9,947 to 701 the well- 
financed, Communist-backed campaign of Eric 
Joyce, who ran ona “stop-the-war” program 
In this district which, except for a brief 
victory in 1929 by an Indian Communist, has 
been staunchly Labor since 1892, Joyce chal- 
lenged official Labor on its war aims. 


Labor’s victory was due to a larce degre 

: . . — - 
to the efficient campaigning of Herbert Mor- 
rison and his London organization. Mr. Mor- 


rison estimates that only 1 per cent of the 
British population is behind the suicidal “end 
the war” moves. 





AllyRespect for Neutral Right 
Jeopardizes All Small States 


Effective Anti-Nazi Move Depends 


On Placing Troops in Low Nations 
By WILLI SCHLAMM 


If the Allies are going to re-conquer Norway in the old-fashioned way they have 
started right now, they may get Norway; but in the meantime they may have lost 
the war. That’s the sober truth, and let’s analyze it without illusions. 

There is not the slightest doubt that England established her sea supremacy 
in last week’s gigantic Skagerrak battle. So what? Nazi Germany has, for the mo- 
ment, no ambition to rule the seas; that will come later. Hitler's strategy from the 


start was, first to conquer the European conti- 
nent and only then the oceans. When once he 
was asked by an admirer (who later recovered 
and told me this frightening experience with his 
former Lord), with what Germany, a 
traditionally weak sea power, shall win the big, 
wide world, Hitler answered without hesitation: 
“Why! With the British navy, of course!” And 
then he explained to the startled interviewer: 
He’ll get the European continent, piece by piece; 
then he’ll dictate to England a peace treaty, the 
world has never before witnessed—one of its 
conditions being the surrender of the entire 
British fleet to Germany. “Why should I spend 
good German money,” build with 
a huge German navy, when I shall get the big- 
built for nothing?” And none 
of Hitler’s ideas is mad enough, that the world, 
still even turn it 
maddest reality. 


means 


said he, “to 


gest 


navy, ever 


madder, could not into the 


Nazi Germany must be beaten on land. Not 
before her communications with continental raw 
material sources are completely cut off, and not 
almost broken, 


Allies’ 


before her military machine is 
can the sea 


become 


blockade (i. e. the 
periority) decisive. 

But the Allies have land- 
ed troops in Narvik, 
That 
achievement of highly stra- 


naval 


haven't® 
they ? is certainly an 
importance, by con- 
Narvik the Anglo- 


French air force is in a po- 


getic 


trolling 


sition to destroy the near- 


by Swedish ore mines, if 





and when Germany. at- 


Churchill 

With respect to the Norwegian 
Narvik 
there are neither 


tempts to invade Sweden 
from the south. 
campaign, does not mean very much: 
railroads nor other important 
communication lines from Narvik into the rest 
of Norway. Besides, the distance from Narvik 
to Oslo is about 1,000 miles, the covering of 
which requires more than 100 days of swift and 
almost unhindered troop movement. 
Let us face the sinister facts: 
Norwegian campaign as a test of strength in- 
volving their entire prestige, the Allies cannot 
reconquer time if they do not rip 
the German occupation forces apart . 

But the only way to attack the Nazis simul- 
and south leads 
through Belgium and the Netherlands. With- 
out control of Holland it is impossible for the 
Allies to cut off the vigorously advancing Nazi 
from the German 


accepting the 


Norway in 


taneously from the north 


expeditionary detachments 
hinterland. 
And here we 
problem of any further 
as long as the Allies stick to their 
the so-called neutrality of Germany’s neighbors, 


have touched the one and only 
Anglo-French strategy: 
respect for 
they will not be the winners but the mere tar- 
While cockeyed people all over 
Anglo-French 
democracies ar‘ 
precisely be- 


gets of this war. 


the world are crving about “im- 


perialism,” the two western 
going to 
cause they are suicidally anxious not to violate 


laws which 


possibly lose the wa 


even the letter of old international 


the totalitarian conspiracy has changed into its 
own most powerful weapon. 

Just as Hitler used the 
ciples of democracy at home 


misunderstood prin- 
for the conquest 
of power within Germany he is using the demo- 
‘ratie fetishism, which exists 
neutrality, for the conquest of the world. 


in all matters of 


Nazis Unhampered 


Being the only one who violates neutrality, he 
retains the law of action in his hands; singling 
neutral country after another, just 
when he pleases and at the proper moment he 
throws his full battle- 
field after the other, while the Allies are help- 
lessly recoiling from the one and only effective 
There 
totalitarian successes than democracy's terribly 
wrong respect for formal] And 
Hitler is going to win world domination, as long 


out one 


power into one isolated 


answer, Was never another reason for 


rules of game. 


elf-hypnotized democracy does not understand 
that Jaws were made to protect men, and not 


the other way around, 


Just let us think straight: What may happen 


next in Europe? 


This writer has no “inside information,” so 
far as the totalitarian general staffs’ blueprints 
are concerned, Neither was he present, when 


Hitler and Mussolini had their momentous meet- 
ing on the Brenner in March. But 


his unfortunate experiences he has 


because of 
learned to 
think from the enemy’s viewpoint, And he has 
managed to get a map of Europe. 

Now about this picture of the near future? 
Allied 


t hotel . \ 
tough task of taking 


While almost the entire activity is for 


weeks concentrated on the 


back Norway, step by step, Germany makes a 
lightning move against the south and gets con- 
trol over Hungary. That would be easy enough: 
thousands of remarkably young German trav- 
lecturers, journalists, 


other 


elers, commercial agents, 
bridegrooms on their honeymoon, and 
harmless boys have, for weeks, had a good time 
in Hungary; incidentally they are in close con- 
tact with the Hungarian brand of Nazism, join- 


ing, just for fun, its nightly military exercises 
around Budapest; the government of Count 
Teleki, apparently having lost its only basis, 


namely Mussolini's backing, does no longer dare 
with that 
denly a new cabinet is, 


to interfere strange business; sud- 


“legally” or not. formed 
in Budapest and this government Ger- 
man troops to Hungary's neutrality 


Thus Germany would get, at 


Invites 


strengthen 


against Romania. 


last, a common border with Romania. And 
then—well, draw your own conclusions. 
Il Duce Acts 

Mussolini has waited for the moment, when 


ai 
the main forces of E and France’s navy 





busy in the North Sea, safeguarding 
Norway. 


are kept 


troops and supply transports’ into 


Italv’s navy is incidentally concentrated around 


weak Greece's coasts. Suddenly that navy steams 


into Greek ports, neutrality, of 
course, At the 


(Continued on Page Seven) 


to protect Greek 


same moment some fantastic 


Labor Keeps Control of AL P— 
—Builds For Nationwide Party 


workers and leaders are to be con- 


ALP 
vratulated on a fine job done by stymieing the 
party. The 
Undoubtedly, 


Stalinite attempt to take over the 
voing from now on will be tough. 
Non-Partisan 
ting the ALP 
The ALP faces 


on, I laces the 


Labor’s League will begin split- 


otes and organization attempts. 


more than a national elec- 


ob of becom) the eastern 





eal third party—based on the 


progressive forces everywhere 





»b of building a perpetual Ne 
Deal, not ju one which will rise 
liberal or another. 


American 





becoming 


mouthpiece—and preventing that »b 


being usurped b the Lewis-Commu 


innocent front-panacea dealer segments of ¢ 


body politic, 


The third party of 


Labor only 


aecent elements 


tnose organizations 


oxies, or to be exposed when the men they 


sought to replace show™%: up and voted for 


State Chairman Luigi Antonini, who was re- 





elected along with the entire slate of trade 
inion and liberal officers 

After repeated Watson requests for the 
services of Herman Hoffman, an _ observer 





pointed by the courts for the Manhattan 
County committee meeting, M Hoffman con- 
sented to be arbitraton le State ession 
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High Court Verdict F orcing Girdler to Pay 


/ Million Empties Huge Anti- Union Fund 


5000 Get Back 
Wages; Rand 


i ie il 
‘Unions’ End 
By RUBEN LEVIN 


Washington Labor Correspondent 

Two of the nation’s bitterest 
foes of labor—Tom Girdler, the 
president of Republic Steel Cor- 
poration; and James H. Rand, 
Jr., head of Remington-Rand, 
Inc.—were given costly new les- 
sons this week that “union-bust- 
ing” doesn’t pay. 

Girdler got the most stunning 
blow. He lost an appeal to the 
Supreme Court from a sweeping 
National Labor Relations Board 
order, and as a result must re- 
instate an estimated 5,000 union 
men and give them back pay, 
which may reach $7,500,000. 

At the same time, Rand buck- 
led under to the Labor Board 
and signed a formal] stipulation 
blotting out his nine “dummy” 
unions. Rand gloomily agreed to 
the board’s demand last week, and 
followed up this week by putting 
his signature on the line. 

Rand and Girdler used similar 
tactics in warring on the unions. 
Each won temporarily, but the 
law ‘caught up to them in the 
end. - 

Rand applied the notorious 
“Mohawk Valley Formula” to 
break a strike of the American 
Federation of Labor unions at 
his far-flung plants. 

Under the Wagner Act, he was 
ordered by the Labor Board to 
rehire 4,000 discharged strikers. 
Rand fought that order through 
the ‘courts, but lost at every 
turn, up to and including the Su- 
preme Court, 

Ouster of the “company unions” 
@omes as a sequel to the court 
ruling, and 
the bona fide 
unions, at the 
Rand _plants— 

he Machin- 
ists, Molders, 
Metal Polish- 
ers and AFL 
Federal Labor 
unions — now 


plan renewed 





campaigns for 





\ a drive to get 
Girdler a signed con- 
tract. 


copied much of Rand’s technique 
in his warfare against the CIO 
Steel Workers Union, but added 
gome brutal] trimmings. When the 


|" —e agama aE Ta 


_ToThcseWho Haven’tReplied 


Last week The New Leader carried the report 
of our 17th Anniversary Banquet. We tried to im- 
part to those who weren't there some of the 
color, the enthusiasm, the esprit de corps which 
marked the gathering of the writers, supporters, 


= 
= 


and staff. 
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worse. 


out. 





Leader. 


Ha 


TY 
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Some funds were raised—just barely enough to 
wipe out a small part of the deficit we had run 
up during the past year—just enough to get the 
hardly stimulating thought of red ink out of our 
systems and set us to planning new features, new 
symposia, new methods to get international and 
domestic news coverage during this year of wide- 
flung war fronts and vital presidential elections. 

We need money. But not just funds; we need 
readers too ... thousands of them so that The 
New Leader can go into a hundred cities new to 
it and counteract the propaganda of the German- 
Russian-American Bunds, Father Coughlin, and the 
“Fifth Columns" of the type which betrayed Social 
Democratic Norway and are ready here to betray 
democratic America... . 

Some of you have responded to our weekly 
(bad) newsletters. Most of you haven't. And it's 
you in that second batch whom we've got to stir 
into action if we—and you, of course—expect to 
have an eight-page New Leader this summer. 

We need those subs—honest we do. 
this stuff is no pleasure, and reading it must be 
But we'll have to write and you'll have 
to read it until you people in the towns and cities 
from the Hudson to ‘Frisco Bay send for those 
booklets of eight subs each and get them filled 


= If you don't—and we were never more earnest 
—this paper will have to drop at least four pages, 
at least two foreign correspondents — who are 
paid only their expenses, and forego the cartoons 
and other materials which feature The 


What we want is action of the type exhibited 
by Reuben Latz of Minneapolis. 
these letters, sent for a subscription booklet, had 
it filled aut, sent in the eight dollars, and asked 7 
for another set of blanks. = 

If each of you did the same we'd not only have = 
the money for a good fighting anti-fascist news- = 
paper, but we'd have the funds to really do prob- E 
ing work to expose the new festering outcrop of : 
fascist organizations awaiting the summertime be- 
fore they hit the cities of the nation with street- 
corner rioting and hate-salesmen. 


Cordially, 


READY FOR 






“he 


ROUBLE 


Britons move arms to the east coast for shipment 
to the Norse 


workers walked out in the “little 
steel” strike in 1937, Girdler re- 
sorted to wholesale terrorism. 

In Chicago, a dozen were slain 
in the “Memorial Day Massacre.” 
Union headquarters were raided 
and wrecked-in many of the com- 
munities, 

The strikers took their case to 
the Labor Board which, after 
prolonged hearings, found Repub- 
lie Steel guilty of defying the 
Wagner Act and ordered the re- 
instatement of the dismissed 
workers. Girdler fought the or- 
der before the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in Pbila- 
delphia, but was beaten there, too. 

Girdler raised a lot of legal 
arguments against the order, and 
claimed further that the strikers 
were “members of a combination 
and conspiracy” and as such are 
barred from any protection, but 
the court riddled the claims. It 
put all the blame on the corpora- 
tion. 

Girdler appealed to the Su- 
preme Court, where he met his 
final Waterloo, That court reg 
fused to review the findings of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, thus in 
effect, sanctioning the decision of 
the lower court. 

Now Girdler has no alternative 
but’ to abide by the law. The La- 
bor Board representatives are to 
soon make a detailed check on the 
number of employees entitled to 
reinstatement, what jobs they are 
to be given and how much back 
pay is due each. Many who have 
obtained positions elsewhere may 

‘use to return, but they will be 
cligible to collect for the time 
they were out of work. 


" 
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WPA to Drop 
1,450,000 
By Summer 


By GEORGE SHORT 
Special to THE NEW LEADER 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Unless 

the new cloakroom campaign 
swings Congress into a mood to 
pass a relief appropriation of at 
least $1.500,000,000 the “good 
old summer time” will see the 
cutting of 1,450,000 jobless from 
the Work Projects Administra- 
tion rolls. 

Campaign strategists, led by a 
liberal bloe which includes Jerry 
Voorhis, have two objectives: an 
appropriation at least equiva- 
lent to that available for the cur- 
rent year, $1,477,000,000, or ap- 
propriation of a smaller sum but 
without restriction as to covering 
the entire twelve months so that 
it might be spent in much less 
than a year, while the rest of 
the fiscal period’s needs are taken 
care of by a deficiency appropri- 
ation next spring. 

Jerry Voorhis’ bill asks for $86,- 
000,000 now, to maintain the 
WPA at a 2,300,000 mark until 
June 30th, the end of the fiscal 
year, 

F. C. Harrington, WPA com- 
missioner, has told the press and 
other government officials that he 
would be forced to cut 191,512 
persons off the relief lists this 
month unless he was_ supplied 
with more funds immediately. 

Harrington has told the Con- 
gressional appropriations com- 
mittee that 800,000 must be 
dropped before July 1st, and an 
additional 650,000 after that date 
unless Congress provides more 
than the billion dollars which 
President Roosevelt tentatively 
suggested in his budget. 

If Congress won't raise the ap- 
propriation, Harrington said, it 
should remove the restriction 
requiring that the appropriation 
shall be spent over a period of 
twelvé months. He urged that 
relief officials be left free to meet 
any emergency that might arise, 

If there is an unusual demand 
for help next winter, he said, 
Congress will be back in Janu- 
ary and can vote a deficiency ap- 
propriation. 

Working against the tide was 
Rep. Clinton A, Woodrum (D., 
Va.), chief foe of adequate WPA 
appropriations, Woodrum, who 
heads the house appropriations 
subcommittee as well as a spe- 
cial committee to investigate the 
WPA, let it be known that the 
‘investigation’ would be resumed 
unless his figure was adopted, 

Indicative of the pressure be- 
ing exerted on behalf of the in- 
WPA appropriations, 
Representative John J. Coshran 
(D., Mo.) introduced a bill to ap- 
propriate an additional $38,000,- 
000 which, he said, would keep 
2,100,000 people on WPA until 
the end of the year. 
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Associated 
Farmers Urge 
KKK Campaign 


LOS ANGELES.—The Associ- 
ated Farmers, through its lead- 
ers and press, this week issued a 
direct summons to lawbreaking 
and defiance of the Senate Civil 
Liberties Committee by openly 
calling for hoodlum attacks on 
labor unions. The Tulare Daily 
Advance Register (Tulare, Cal.) 
—mouthpiece of the notorious 
Vigilante-employing AF — urged 
support of the Ku Klux Klan as 
a means of smashing workers’ 
groups. 

Immediate object of attack in 
the renewed AF campaign is a 
unionization drive being con- 
ducted by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor’s Western States 
Dairy Employees Council and the 
Highway Council of Teamsters. 
Action of these trade unions in 
picketing the Arden Farms, Inc., 
part of one of the nation’s larg- 
est dairy concerns, was followed 
by attacks from John Watson, 
banker and AF member, and the 
Tulare Register, 


Hits Government 

The latter called for a revived 
KKK to attack “subversive, 
selfish, radical pressure groups” 
and expressed its hope that the 
day would come “when John Citi- 
zen will be aroused to the point 
of doing something drastic to pro- 
tect himself and correct some of 
the inexcusable omissions of the 
government.” 

Watson, addressing a _ recent 
meeting of agricultural employ- 
ers, declared his readiness to give 
full aid, financial, moral, and le- 
gal, to the vigilante drive aimed 
at the crippling of local trade 
unions. 

This week leaders of the Na- 
tional Grange and the American 
Farm Bureau Association, two so- 
cieties drawing their membership 
from real farm ranks, enlisted on 
the side of United States corpo- 
rate interests in fighting Congres- 
sional proposals which would end 
wholesale foreclosures on farm 


mortgages, 


Liberals Amazed 

The bills, sponsored by Senator 
Burton K. Wheeler and Congress- 
man Marvin 
Jones, have 
aroused the en- 
mity of the 
banks because 
the 
would permit 
farmers to re- 
gain land taken 
from them by 
the corporations 

Morgan and would re- 

duce the cost of 
mortgage financing 

Opposition to the pro-farmer 
measures by the Grange and 
Farm Bureau leaders astonished 
liberal Congressman. Comment- 
ing on antagnoism, Rep. Jones 
declared this was the first in- 
stance he had encountered in 
which the two farm groups’ lead- 
ers and the investment bankers 
were “lying down in the same 
bed.” 

Congressman Walter M. Pierce 
of Oregon told the agricultural 
organizations, “You are just mak- 
ing a tempest in a teapot. The 
bankers have fooled you.” 

One of the chief arguments 
of the forces fighting the Jones- 
Wheeler measures has been that 
the proposals would hurt money- 
lenders by enabling agriculturists 
to obtain loans from the govern- 
ment. Such a transfer of the 
money-lending function would be 
welcomed by all progressive labor, 
farm, and government forces, and 
is, of course, opposed by the na- 
tion’s powerful banks, including 
the Morgan and Rockefeller in- 


terests. 


measures 
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MINISTER TO NORWAY 
Mrs.Daisy Harriman's speedy 
flash that "Norway is at 
“may mean the revok- 





wor 

ing of the Neutrality Act, 

thus cutting off needed 
credits from the Norse. 





Greenland Air 
Bases Only 7% 
Hours to N.Y. 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Seiz- 
ure of Denniark by Germany last 
week turned American eyes to 
Greenland, Danish colony within 
seven and one-half hours of fly- 
ing distance from New York City 
and about two hours less from 
the northernmost tip of the 
United States. 


Introduction of a resolution in- 
to the Senate for U. S purchase 
of the huge, 1000-foot ice-capped 
island, and a call by President 
Roosevelt for Americans to take 
a greater interest in the territory, 
highlighted this week’s contro- 
versy over Greenland. 


The proximity of America’s 
link to events in northern Europe 
was indicated ‘by the statement of 
Henrik De Kaufmann, Danish 
envoy to the U. &., following a 
conference held with the Presi- 
dent after the Nazi invasion of 
Denmark. Roosevelt and he, De 
Kaufmann said, “agreed, of 
course, that Greenland belongs to 
the American continent.” 


Although Greenland’s chief po- 
tential role is that of a naval 
base, serving as a U. S. outpost 
against European invaders, the 
island is also of importance be- 
cause of its resources, 

Cyrolite, of which its deposits 
are the largest in the world, is 
vital to the production of alumi- 
num. In addition, it is an im- 
portant exporter of fish, fur and 
graphite, 

Although the U. S. in its 1916 
from Denmark, formally relinqu- 
purchase of the Virgin Islands 
ished its claim to that section of 
Greenland, discovered by Ad- 
miral Peary, the Virgin Islands 
sale may be used as a precedent 
for renewed negotiations with 
the Danish government leading 
to Washington's purchase of 
Greenland, 

Acquisition of the territory 
would give the U. S. possession of 
736,518 square miles of land, pop- 
ulated by 16,222 natives and 408 
Danes. The Greenland port of 
Julianehaab, at the southernmost 
tip of the island, is within 9 
hours flying distance of Berlin 
and seven and one-half hours 
flying time from Oslo. 

London is seven and one-quar- 
ter hours in flying distance from 
the Greenland port and Paris is 
eight hours away. Quebec, on the 
other hand, is only six hours in 
fiying time from the island, while 
Washington is eight and one- 
quarter hours away. 

Although President 
this week told 


Roosevelt 
correspondents 
that the question of whether the 
Monroe Doctrine applied to 
premature at 
statement of de 
Kaufmann and the President’s 
recent interest in the island have 
convinced most observers that 
Greenland would, in fact, come 
within the doctrine’s scope. 


Greenland was 
present, the 








World’s Fair to Feature Cultural 
Contributions of 24 National Groups 


The various cultural back- 
grounds of the many diverse na- 
tional groups in the United States 
will be depicted in colorful pro- 
grams at the World's Fair this 
year in a series of twenty-four 
presentations at the American 
Common, an open air pavilion oc- 
cupying the space formerly held 
+] . 


by the Soviet exhibit. 


A large music shell and a giant 





itorium seating 5,000 persons 


s being constructed at the north- 


erly end of the two and a half 

acre plot on which these county 

fairs, staged in the European 

nanner, will take place. One na 
a aaa le ‘ | 1] 

lal group each week will oc- 

Ip\ the American Common. 


Bright booths and banners will 


Ine the 


area and folk dances and 
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Next Week: 





Clarence K. Streit 
25 Professor Fagin 


Boris Nicolaievsky 
Joseph T. Shipley 


exciting fiestas will be presented. 

Robert Kohn, vice president of 
the Fair, emphasized that the 
programs on the American Com- 
mon will not be under the spon- 
sorship of or have any connec 
tion whatsoever with any foreign 
governments, Each week will be 
given to American organizations 
of citizens or descendents of thes« 
citizens, who came from one of 
the 24 principal groups. 

Tuesday to Sunday 

One will be given, for instance, 

to America 


ancestors came, from 


citizens who came, 
or \ Os¢ 
Ireland, from Germany, or from 
England, from Sweden, from Rus 
sia, from Mexico and Central 
America, from France and so on. 

The first of the twenty-four 


Other Features by: 


Herbert Morrison 
Toni Sender 


May Day Edition 


The Boas Committee (for Democracy and Intellectual Freedom) Exposed and 


Fairs “within a fair” will start 


May 14. 


A typical program in the Com 
non—it is tentatively proposed 
will begin at 2:30 p. m. on Tues 
lay and end on the followings 


Sunday at sunset. 


“The program for America 
Common is*quite different from 
anything offered by last year’s 
Fair,” said Mr. Kohn. “Its object 
While it should dem- 
onstrate the capacity of Ameri- 
can citizens of a great variety of 
tastes and origins to live and 


s twofold 


work and play at peace with 
each other, it should also affirm 
a forward step in the integration 
of their available and sometimes 


inique latent talents. 





coks and Writers 





By DAVID |. ASHE 


Do We Need Lawyers? 


HE social value of lawyers has long been a subject of dis- 

cussion. Lawyers and the law have time and again come in 
for a good deal of criticism. The attitude of many a layman 
towards lawyers can probably best be stated in the words of the 
old quip about women—they may have all the faults you can 
think of, but you can’t get along without them. 

As a practicing lawyer dealing daily with the law and with 
fellow members of the Bar, I have no illusions about my pro- 
fession. At no time have I denied or sought to hide its faults; 
but I have, on the contrary, been a critic of it myself in the hope 
of improving the law and the legal profession, 

When, therefore, I picked up a book* by a Yale law professor, 
which announced on its fly-leaf that it was a “lusty, gusty attack 
on the law,” I made up my mind at once that I was going to 
like it, in spite of the opening sentence on the preface that “No 
lawyer will like this book.” 

But I was sadly disappointed. For, in his eagerness to make 
this a “lusty, gusty attack,” the author resorts to a series of 
half-truths, generalizations, superficial observations and ridicu- 
lous illustrations which seriously impair his ultimate conclusions, 


The basic objection of Prof. Rodell to lawyers is that, in his 
opinion, they “run our civilization for us.” For, he argues, most 
judges are lawyers; and, he adds, “It is not the business men, no 
matter how big, who run our economic world.” Coming from a 
law teacher who professes to be an iconoclast, this view is sur- 
prisingly superficial. 


— 
* - * 


io is true that most American legislative bodies are composed 

mainly of lawyers. Does that mean that when the New York 
State Legislature rejected the Child Labor Amendment it did 
so because the lawyer-members, as lawyers, do not want to put 
a stop to the sweating, exploiting and maiming of children in 
industry? 

Or does it mean rather that the economic interests which placed 
these Jawyers in the Legislature had given their orders and the 
legislators obeyed? When a judge grants a sweeping injunction 
against a labor union is it because he is a lawyer, or because of 
the political and economic power wielded by the employer involved 
in the labor dispute? 

Again, suppose the officers or directors of a bank carry off 
a deal to the detriment of the stockholders or depositors, first 
securing legal advice so that they cannot be sued or prosecuted. 
Does that mean that it is the lawyer giving such advice who 
“runs our economic world?” 

Quite obviously, Mr. Rodel] is putting the cart before the 
horse. 

Another of the author’s pet objections to lawyers both on 
and off the bench is that they delude laymen into believing that 
there are abstract legal principles by which one can regulate one’s 
conduct so as not to run afoul of the law, or by which one can 
determine in advance what a decision on a legal question will be. 

There is not and cannot be any such certainty in the law, he 
argues. The fallacy of this argument, which is by no means novel, 
is that, like all generalizations, it is only partly true. 

The inability accurately to foretell precisely what a judicial 
decision will be is no reason for abandoning legal principles 
entirely and resorting to pure empiricism, as Mr. Rodell seems 
to suggest. As Professor Morris R. Cohen has well said in answer 
to a similar argument by Jerome Frank in his “Law and the 
Modern Mind” (which, incidentally, contains a much more 
thorough analysis of this problem than does the book under 
review): 

“If the natural craving for certainty be childish, the com- 
plete denial of it would be complete madness. If I actually doubt 
that stones will continue to lie on the ground if undisturbed, 
that my body is material, and that my fellow beings continue 
to exist, the last-named will for their and my protection have to 
lock me up in some asylum. Mr. Frank ... should reflect that 
modern life would be completely paralyzed without the constant 
effort to make the law more certain, so that people can know 
on what to rely in their enterprise. Uncontrolled discretion of 
judges would make modern complex life unbearable.” 

* * mm 


ULES of evidence and procedure are the special objects of 

the author’s scorn. These, in the author’s opinion, have no 
reason whatsoever for their existence. How differently Mr. Rodell 
would feel about them if, instead of spending his time with law 
books and in academic discussions in the classroom, he were a 
practicing attorney charged with the heavy responsibilities of 
representing a client’s legitimate interests in court! How im- 
portant and necessary he would find such rules if he were called 
upon to defend a labor leader indicted on a framed-up charge in 
an effort to disrupt the union or destroy strikers’ morale! 

A perfect example is found in the Gastonia trial of 1929, in 
which Fred Bea! and his co-defendants were convicted of “con- 
spiracy to murder,” not because there was any evidence war- 
ranting such a conviction, but because the trial judge disregarded 
established rules of evidence and admitted irrelevant and preju- 
dicial testimony as to the defendants’ political, economic and 
religious beliefs. That many of the rules are antiquated and need 
revision is generally conceded among lawyers; but that is no 
reason for abolishing them altogether. 

When Professor Rodell complains about the conservatism of 
lawyers, or about judicial legislation, he is on safer ground, but 
he is saying nothing new. It has been said time and again, and 
not only by laymen, but by judges and by practicing attorneys, 
for whom Professor Rodel] has so much scorn. One need 
merely refer to such books as Cardozo’s “Nature of the Judicial 
Process,” Goldberg and Levenson’s ‘Lawless Judges,” and Boudin’s 
“Government by Judiciary.’ 


> * * 


truth 

he by no means establishes his main thesis that lawyers are 
an unnecessary evil and should be done away with entirely. The 
The author suffers from a zeal for reform which blinds him to 
the true picture of the law and lawyers and leads him to ex- 
tremes which are difficult, if not impossible, to defend. Again, [ 
am tempted to quote from Professor Morris R. Cohen, who ap- 
parently had just such reformers as Professor Rodell in mind 
when he wrote: 


HILE there is a germ of in Mr. Rodell’s contentions, 


“In opposing the narrowness of those who conceive of the law, 
especially our constitutional law, as a body of abstract and une 
‘hanging principles, we are apt to forget the fixed in the flux, 
the constant elements that give changes their meaning. ... In 
turning our backs on the study of abstract rules in vacuo, we are 
apt to fall into a blind empiricism that leads nowhere. In re- 
jecting the imposition of arbitrary ideas as to what the law 
ought to be and in pleading for a scientific study of the facts of 
the law wie es eigentlich ist (i.e., as it really is—D.I.A.), we are 
apt to forget that the law is a human product and can be ree 
moulded nearer to the heart’s desire. Such partiality gives our 
opponents a vantage ground from which to attack us.” 

“WOE UNTO YOU, LAWYERS!” By Fred Rodell. Reynal & 
Hitchcok, New York; 274 pp. $2.50. , 
Because of the length of Mrs. Ashe's Review Elias Tar- 
tak, regular book critic, has turned over his entire col- 

umn to his guest contributor. 
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By Charles Edward Russell 





The News Reel 


wits avidity, he reaches for his morning newspaper; with eager 
expectation, he scans its culumns; with disgust and disappoint- 
ment, he casts it from him. 

This is the daily performance, inalterable, of millions of Amer- 
ican citizens who are trying to make head and tail out of the 
strange drama of Europe, For eight months nothing has been 
printed about it in the daily press that conveyed any ponderable 
intelligence; yet strong is his faith that eventually something of 
that kind must be printed. Each day seems to him in advance 
the most propitious time for such edification. Instead, he finds 
certain columns wherein British press agents set forth their ob- 
vious lies; certain columns wherein German press agents set 
forth lies equally gross and evident; certain spaces wherein the 
Germans contradict the British and the British contradict the 
Germans; and save for some puerile and irrelevant pipe dreams, 
that is all. 


The war is probably the most stupendous even of modern 
times. The fate of democracy hangs upon it; maybe the fate 
of civilization. And in all the history of journalism since 
newspapers began to be newspapers, no great event has been 
so bungled, botched and butchered in the reporting of it. With 
all the modern advantages of wireless, cable, airplane, and the 
rest—bungle, botch and blunder. Eight months after the start 
of the war we know as little about it as at the beginning. 





Where Are 
The Newspapermen? 

VERYBODY knows or feels this intolerable condition and is 

irked by it; few stop to ask the reason for it. Censorship, 
Cliveden, a stupid system of news control, a notion that the war 
can be won by faking—all right. 

But at bottom the reason is the change in the newspaper busi- 
ness by which the newspaper has ceased to be a chronicler of cur- 
rent history and become sheer salesmanship—to sell so many 
pieces of paper with black marks on them and make a profit from 
the sale. Hence, anything that will stand the big black headline, 
and to heck with the rest. Soon or late, the deadly murrain of 
the profits system eats the heart out of everything it touches 
and now it has hit us in our most imminent interest. 

Are there no more reporters? Salesmanship seems to have 
placed the once famous tribe in the same category with the auk 
and the dodo. In Europe are many men that know the real 
secret of the war mysteries but profits have no time and no in- 
centive to hunt out these wise birds. There are men who know 
well enough why the British fleet allowed the Germans to get 
to Norway, but they might as well not exist so far as the Ameri- 
ean daily press is concerned. From the start of the war to the 
present hour who can cite a notable inside story? I don’t know 
how it manages the feat but The New Leader, a weekly with 
every handicap, gives the reader a better close-up every week than 
I have been able to find in any daily with all its illimitable 
resources. And you can't well beat that fact in the history of 
journalism. 

But there have heen daily stream (or screa m) lines in 72-point 
type—and much sales, brethren, much sales. 


’ 


But They Gave Us 
Pictures of Royalty 
N THE narrowing circuit of civilization, men say harsh things 
about the Nazis and their ways, yet it cannot be denied that on 
a recent occasion they showed a tender regard and a thoughtful- 
ness for the most sacred feelings of a neutral nation that entitle 
them to more than a passing credit and shows a bond of human 
sympathy. 

They knew well what in America would be the first agonized 
question to rise to every lip when the burglary of Denmark 
became known, They pictured the pale, breathless men and women 
who would run to and fro crying, “Ah, that dear king, that dear 


queen! Are they safe? Are they safe?” So the first thing the yegg 


men did when they had jimmied the door and emptied the till 


was to send a special message to America assuring us that the king 
and queen were perfectly safe and in excellent health. This en- 
abled a startled and worried America to eat its breakfast and re- 
sume the ordinary routine of life. Right neighborly, it seems to 


me. 


Next to this I should place the kindly consideration that 
released in Berlin for especial use in America a photograph 
showing the rapturous joy with which the Norwegians wel- 
comed their Nazi deliveries. It might not have been generally 
known here that poor Norway had suffered inexpressibly under 
the democracy that oppressed it. Ah yes—why, the people 
could do about anything they pleased and, of course, they 
abused the privileges, as they always do, and ate things that 
weren't good for them and worked too few hours and all that. 
So that when German rule came with its beneficient regulation 
of everything, its strict attention to the popular diet and per- 
sonal habits, its infinite care that nobody should do or say or 
think anything improper, and the spiritual uplift of concentra- 
tion camps, the people thus released from bondage were happy 
indeed. A photograph was made of their joy and cabled to 
America and it was some photograph and must have enlight- 
ened millions—if they knew its history. 


New Masks . 
For Old 

UT THE subject that continues most to captivate my specula- 

tive fancy, war or no war, is the Communist psychology. 
There is matter for many a May morning—and others. One 
would think, for example, that when the hypocrisy and odious 
bunk of the “innocent front” trick had been exposed and. shot to 
pieces, its perpetrators would have done with it and sought 
some other channel for their peculiar gifts! Not at all. As 
soon as the Society for Christian Ethics in Monrovia is shown 
to be nothing but an organization to further Communism in 
America, the same men and women proceed to organize the 
League for Ethical Christianity in Liberia, having precisely the 
same membership with the same objects. I must insist again 
that these phenomena are nothing for the investigation of casual! 
Congress committees. They should be examined by a jury of 
psychologists sitting before a spacious new sanitarium. 


When Senators 
Try to Think 

YSTERIA certainly had its innings in the United States Sen- 

ate the day Senator Sorghum learned that Greenland being a 
Danish possession, the seizure of Denmark by Germany brought 
Germany upon the American continent. One might think that 
even the Sorghums would stop to consider that Germany’s foothold 
upon this continent by this route depended entirely upon Ger- 
many’s success in the war and if she succeeded enough to make 
Greenland German she would at the same time end by the same 
token succeed in winning other American footholds much more 
serious for us than Greenland. There was no such consideration 
but at once a resolution was introduced directing the State De- 
partment to negotiate for the purchase of Greenland, icy moun- 
tains and all. 

Negotiate with whom? Not stated. Just negotiate, We could 
not negotiate with Denmark because there was no Denmark to 
negotiate with and we could not negotiate with Germany because 
that would be to recognize that possession by right of conquest 
that it is the fixed policy of the United States not to recognize. 

One shudders to think what perturbations would he caused i) 
some Senatorial minds if their studies in the useful departme 
of geography had included other regions much nearer to New York 


—and Minneapolis—than Greenland. 


Little Senator 

Mix-up 

MAxY gems of logic glittered around the Senate chamber on 
this occasion, but that which shone with purest ray serene 

was Senator Nye’s argument that Germany was justified in 

annexing Denmark because Britain had planted certain mines 

within terrtcrial waters of Norway. By that reasoning Senato 

Nye is entitled to take my pocketbook if someone in the crowd had 


: mipped his watch. But tangled is the web we weave when first 
} we practice to deceive ourselves, 





Communists Set Up Military Network 
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OIL FIGHT REACHES 


THE BREAKING POINT 






RS 


A recent demonstration in Mexico City shouting approval of Cardenas’ decree seiz- 

ing all foreign-owned oil fields. While Mexico has rejected a U. S. arbitration pro- 

posal, she has suggested an international claims commission to settle the two-year 
impasse. 


In Mexico to Assure 1941 Control 


By PAUL LONGOS 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 


MEXICO CITY. 





Just how much there is in Congressman Dies’ charges that there 


is a plot afoot in Mexico to set up armed forces for an invasion of the United States, 
few persons other than the gentleman from Texas are in a position to know. But there 
is no doubt that the agents of the Comintern here, in cooperation with the repre- 


sentatives of the Gestapo, are planning some- 
thing big for July if the candidate of the Mexican 
Federation of Labor (CTM) loses. 

With its internal purge nearly over, the 
Mexican Communist Party and its auxiliary, the 
CTM, semi-official labor movement, are setting 
up units for potential military forces through- 
out the country. It is no longer a secret that 
former secretary of the Comintern, Peter Manu- 
ilsky, is here “incognito” under the alias of 
Kaldowski, as are some fifteen other C, I. ace 
organizers. 

Among these are Jim Ford of the United 
States; Leon Haikiss, former Stalinite envoy to 
Loyalist Spain (now at the head of the Comin- 
tern’s organization committee—Ed. note); Nar- 
ciso Bassois, member of the executive commit- 
tee of the C. I.; and others previously mentioned 
in the columns of The New Leader, 

Communist cells throughout Mexico are set 
up in the guise of a Committee in Defense of 
the Mexican Nation and for Struggle Against 
Imperialism. This organization will spread anti- 
Ally propaganda as well as set up potential 
military groups. 

The Stalinites’ commissar in the labor move- 
ment, Lombardo Toledano, had the 12th Na- 
tional Council of the Mexica Confederation of 
Labor order the creation of a National Com- 
mittee to fight Reaction, which will include all 
“popular groups.” 

Hits "Foreign Imperialism" 

At a conference of Communist members of 
the CTM front organizations and Congress, 
Toledano said that the activities of the “re- 
actionary” elements no longer constitute “an 
electoral problem but rather ... an attempt to 
overthrow all conquests obtained thus far by the 
Mexican Revolution. 

“Therefore, not only the working people must 





the entire people of Mexico must struggle too, 
since if there is any attempt to overthrow the 
government, it will be because of the work which 
the government has accomplished, work which 
includes not only compliance with agrarian and 
labor laws, but likewise the maintenance of 
national sovereignty in the face of foreign 
imperialism.” Toledano’s “foreign imperialism” 
means the Allies and the United States—as a 
matter of fact, all anti-Nazi forces, 

In their usual style, the Communists here are 
creating “spontaneous sentiment” for the 
Social Defense Committee, which with  sub- 
committees throughout Mexico will be in a 
position to “resist and avert any aggression of 
the “white guards.” 

Observers here are certain that there is collu- 
sion ween the Mexica Communists and many 
in high government positions. From the chief 
the secret police himself comes word that the 





of 
officials are making no attempt to Investigate 
Communist activity. 


Soviet Wants Mexican Oil 


The Soviet, because it is now the pipeline for 
oil, copper, tin and rubber to the highly-rationed 
warring German government, is anxious to put 

hands on Mexican oil, not to mention the 


nt deposits of copper, lead, zinc, antimony, 





cury, arsenic, amorphous graphite, molyb- 
denum, and coal. With a Communist govern- 
ment in control, Mexico can ship—unmolested 
except for the French and British blockade 
patrol on the Pacific—vital war ingredients to 





Germany via Vladivostok. 

Then if there is any interference from the 
Allies, the Mexican “labor movement” will how] 
imperialism. If there is any protest from 
Washington, the United States 
its share of sabotage and attack from the ‘“com- 





will come in for 








By Dick Reynard 


Workers Abroad 


ITH BERLIN organizing grandiose kidnap plots—aimed at 

kings and queens—Nazi parties in Belgium and Holland are 
under close scrutiny these days, as are the German embassies 
and consulates in every neutral nation from the Rhine to the 
Andes. 

There are three impelling reasons for Germany's wanting the 
Netherlands: first, it would serve as a source of agricultural prod- 
ucts to feed a much more starved population than the outside world 
imagines, 

Second, the Dutch ports are the best equipped in the world 
(one of the reasons Germany did not violate the neutrality of 
Holland in 1914 was the kaiser’s fear that these harbors would 
be destroyed) and could be used by the Reich naval and military 
forces. Third, of course, the Dutch airports, also among the 
world’s most efficient, could be used as bases for cross-channel 
attacks on England. 

So although politically ineffective, the Dutch Nazi Party 
has been one of the most valuable divisions of the Reichs- 
wehr, or at least as potentially valuable as the Norwegian 
Hitlerites. In the general election of 1937 the Nazis obtained 
only 4.2 per cent of the total vote, winning four seats out 
of 100 in the lower house. But these four members, although 
only a tiny delegation, are the Gestapo’s agents in Parlia- 
ment, and because of their entree to matters of state, they 
are obviously the source of Berlin’s accurate knowledge of 
Dutch fiscal, military, and diplomatic affairs. 

In addition they attempt to disrupt proceedings, frequently 
throwing the House into an uproar; in February, 1939 one of the 
Nazi representatives had to be ejected from parliament by force. 
The tactic, of course, is to create as much disorder as possible. 

Since March, 1939, when the activity was first discovered, the 
Nazis have been relaying military and official information from 
Holland to Berlin via secret wireless transmitter. When discov- 
ered last year, one National Socialist was disturbing official broad- 
casts by issuing Nazi propaganda between announcements on the 
same wave length as that used by the Dutch, and by delivering 
Nazi lectures as soon as the official stations closed down. 








This particular transmitter—similar to those recently found 
sending information to the German war office—was built inside 
a huge truck and run by seven members of the National Socialis- 
tiche Bedeging (Nazis), 

At present the NSB ie sixth in importance out of Holland’s 
twenty-one parties. It rolled up 171,137 votes out of 4,058,077 
in 1937—all of which makes excellent manpower for the type of 
inter-espionage agency Germany's foreign office used to break 
ground for betrayal in northern Europe. 

There are 50 political groups in all, out of which 21 are large 
enough to be listed on general election ballots,—since his party is 
in sixth place, Hitler might not be adverse to a call from it asking 
for protection from “persecution of a large minority.” 


Ex-Dutch Premier Confers 
With Allied Command 
NE of the key men in the understandable movement for close 
cooperation between the Netherlands and Belgium is former 
Dutch Premier Hendryk Colijn, who has been 
entrusted by Queen Wilhemina and Parliament 
with the job of lining up Belgian and Allied 
support. Kipling once called Holland “the cat 
who walks alone.” Those days are rapidly 
being pushed into obscure history by Nazi 
Weltpdlitic. 

It is known that Colijn saw Belgian govern- 
ment leaders early this week, tightened up 
plans for defense of the low countries, and 
went on to Paris to confer with a section of 
the Allied high command. 

Colijn comes from a middle class family, is 
a deeply religious Protestant, was an officer in 
the Dutch colonial (professional) army, and 
left military activity after some years to be- 
come first an employee and then a director of the Dutch Royal 
Shell cartel. 

It was from that position thot he waa naked to take the pre- 





Colijn 


miership. Coliin is an exceptionally good husinesa man, with great 
diplomatic ability aud physical courage, and ia respected by all 
political parties (although many do not agree with him) except the 


struggle continually against these elements, but rades” in control, 


Communist and the Nazi. 


He is a man to watch if the Hitlerites decide to strike west 


Gestapo Reported Seizing 
Danes’ Labor, Socialist Chiefs 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 

LONDON. (Passed by the Censor.) —Although there is 
no doubt here that the democratic Danish republic will be 
freed by an Allied victory, there is much concern over the 
fate of the leaders of the Danish labor, cooperative, and 
Social Democratic movements. These men had no time to 
flee into England or even into® 
nearby Sweden, the German mil- 


* * . 


Belgian Nazis 
Urge Anschluss 
F THE deeply religious Queen Wilhelmina of Orange-Nassau, 
who has ruled the Dutch for 40 years, is perturbed over the Nazi 
“state” within Holland, King Leopold of Belgium rests just as 
uneasily. 

Although the German-subsidized Rexists have dropped strength 
sharply in recent years they elected five men to the Belgian Sen- 
ate and four to the House—a minute minority in a parliament con- 
sisting of 167 Senators and 202 Representatives, but still large 
enough to set up a well-oiled espionage agency in the heart of 
the Belgian state. 

The largest party in the Senate is that of the Socialists (62 
seats), which holds second place in the House with 64 deputies. 
There are five Socialists in the present cabinet. 

If Hitler orders invasion of the low countries to outflank 

the Allied armies, in 1914 style, there is within Belgium a 


sale execution of Socialist lead- 
ers and activities, trade union 
chiefs, and those popular non- 
political figures who might turn 


itary struck so swiftly. 

About 45 per cent of the pop- 
ulation is in he -rative ; ’ 
s al 7 pets pnge : 2 into anti-Nazi leaders. 

movement whicn has some Z0U ‘ P 

affiliated societies, Danish far- Unions Fought Reich, USSR 
mers, in addition, operate about Despite foreign press reports, 
there is no substantiated news of 


1500 cooperative dairies. Most of 
Premier 


these depend on a vast propor- the whereabouts of 
tion of the 8,000.00 acres under Stauning and his Social Demo- well-coordinated Nazi organization ready to attack from 
cultivation—acres which the Ger- cratic colleagues. The govern- within as the Reichswehr attempts to roll across the borders. 


Even now pro-Nazi outfits in Flanders and other parts of 


man economic ministry is strip; ment which made an abject pris- 
ganda for “Anschluss with the Reich.” 


f all food potentials. oner of the Austrian premier and 





ping clean of all é 
Denmark is a vast storehouse rove President Benes from . The National-Socialistiche Vlaamsche Arbeiderpartij (Nazis, 
of wheat, rye, barley, oats, po- Prag ie is not expected to treat SOCIALIST ‘PREMIER in short) has long been active in Flanders to turn it into “low- 
tatoes, and live stock which the ‘Kindly Socialisé leaders, whose Stauning has been missing German living space.” Terrorizing of Belgians near the border is 
Reich is absorbing. Since this ab- O”#anization is so close to the since Germany lavaded Den- reported as Nazi agents talk of the inevitable occupation by the 
German army “which can’t be stopped.” 


German borders k 
It is recalled that while the — These men tell the Belgians that “not only the Flemish prov- 
inces but also the districts of French-speaking Walloons should 
belong to Germany. The Walloons are Moselle Franks who cen- 
turies back were artificially Frenchified.” 

German strategists have already divided Belgium into Nazi 
“gaue” or districts. There is, for instance, a “Gau Brabant” 


sorption will starve the Danish 





peasant as well as the city dwel- 
ler, the Nazis are reported devel- 


oping a terror system to squeeze 


Danish government has_ been 


“neutral” out of necessity, the 


Red-Nazi Pressure 
On Romania Seen 


all resistance out of the Danes trade unions have been actively 
‘ ) agitating against both the Soviet 

In Czechia, Austria and Poland, fat : ‘ 

‘ ; . Union and the Reich. During the 
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Idealists’ Peace Formulae Ignore 
Totalitarian Policies--and Armaments 


 pecagialbamames and oversimplification are 

two serious problems when dealing with 
peace aims. “If only the sensible people of the 
world could get together, they could make 
peace,” say some observers. “Only the victory of 
democracy can assure peace,” say others. Count- 
less people are working on peace formulas. The 
mail of President Roosevelt is heavy with world- 
saving plans. 

“Union Now,” by Clarence K. Streit, is being 
eagerly discussed in the United States and else- 
where. The United States and some fifteen other 
countries, designated as democracies, could make 
peace prevail, according to this plan. No doubt 
they could. It would be rank ingratitude to 
reproach Mr. Streit and others for chasing the 
rainbow. We should be thankful to him for 
having aroused widespread interest in the great- 
est problem of the age. But it would be dan- 
gerous to assume that his formula—or any 
other formula—provides the magic prescription 
for a hangoverless world. 

History tells us that mankind has a way of 
loftily ignoring the most magnificent plans, go- 
ing its blundering way toward biggér and bet- 
ter anarchies. If all humanity consisted of men 
like Mr. Streit and many of his followers, the 
problem could be solved overnight. The danger 
lies in overconfidence. 

* * 7 

ATIONS are fettered by traditions, inertia, 
vested interests and vested emotions. They 
cannot break these ties even with the best 
leadership. A seemingly sensible solution be- 
comes impracticable when removed from the 
individual to the mass plane. The masses react 
only to the grossest of stimuli. The community- 
minded minority in a democratic country knows 
that national interests transcend the country’s 
boundary lines. But the majority can be shocked 
into action only by immediate dangers to its life 
and livelihood. Those who live in the charmed 
circle of community-minded people do not realize 


how limited is the scope of the community-inter- 
ests of the majority. 

Mr. Streit’s followers do not need to be con- 
vinced that the United States has certain re- 
sponsibilities toward the rest of the world. They 
also know that the fate of America is bound up 
with that of Europe. They know that this coun- 
try is too big to play the role of a mole. 


But to the majority of the people these dan- 
gers are unreal. They can be galvanized into 
action only by the presence of tangible danger. 
Even then their reaction would be one of primi- 
tive self-defense. It would require the prolonged 
presence of nerve-wracking danger to make 
them think of a durable solution. 


Many people seem to be willing to save the 
world, if it can be done in an hour’s discussion 
or a few hours at the typewriter. But they lose 
interest in the face of a prolonged effort. If we 
were to tell them that painstaking work of many 
years, perhaps of many generations, was needed 
to bring about the conditions favorable for peace, 
their interest would slacken. This is the danger 
of overenthusiasm. If we believe that “heroic” 
effort can save peace, we make ourselves guilty 
of just such a type of enthusiasm. It is the 
unheroic, but sustained effort that is needed. Its 
nature and results are undramatic, and not much 
credit attaches to its achievement. 


HE other danger, it seems to me, is over- 

simplification. We have been brought up in 
the belief that international conflicts are caused 
exclusively by “vested interests.” Norman An- 
gell pointed out long ago that war is bad busi- 
ness. We know today that war is poor business 
even for “big business.” Compare the number 
of millionaires in England twenty-five years ago 
and today. Compare the tax-rates then and 
now. Or, worse still, compare the tax-rates in 
the United States today and twenty-five years 
from now—if your imagination is strong enough 
and your constitution is sufficiently robust. 

“Big business” may be unimaginative. Proba- 
bly it is. People with imagination usually end 
in the poorhouse or lunatic asylum. But it can- 
not be so unimaginative as to cut its own throat. 
Vested interests are turned into wasted inter- 
ests in a war. They have had their share of 
responsibility, no doubt, but we are probably 
exaggerating their importance. 

Fritz Thyssen is a typical representative of 
big business. He is an exile from Germany be- 
cause of his opposition to this war, among other 
reasons. Hans Fest, a young German I met in 
Berlin last summer, is a typical representative 
of the “have-nots.” He was all aglow with 
war-like ardor when I last saw him. He is 
probably somewhere along the West Wall. War 
can give him nothing, except the thrill of gam- 


by Emil Lengyet 


bling with his life some time in the future, It 
can only take away from him. He is not money- 
minded and the Greater Germany he is fighting 
for holds out no promise to him because of mate- 
rial advantages. He is all aglow because of 
vested emotions. He is inoculated with the idea 
of how glorious it is to sacrifice his life for a 
cause. Today Hitler represents that cause; yes- 
terday it was the kaiser; tomorrow it may be 
a third megalomaniac of strongly anti-social 
tendencies. 

This point is important because it makes a 
lot of difference whether you are attacking the 
seat of evil or peripheral phenomena. The neu- 
trality legislation of*the United States, for in- 
stance, was prompted by the belief that the at- 
tack should be concentrated on vested interests. 
No attempt has been made to fight the danger 
of vested emotions. It would be a difficult strug- 
gle, because emotions are even less amenable to 
arguments than interests. War has. been drama- 
tized throughout the long history of man, while 
peace has been forced to play the villain’s role. 
War is active, dynamic; peace is passive, nega- 
tive. An attempt was made to “debunk” war 
in Geneva and through the Pact of Paris. 

” = * 


ATRIOTISM today is associated with murder. 
To get this association out of the system 
of man takes more than a day. It involves a 








| edad men know Central Europe as well as 

Emil Lengyel, author of “The Danube,” 
and for many years New York Times corre- 
spondent in that troubled sector of the world. 
His article above is the first of a series on 
peace and a post war Europe—a symposium 
based upon criticism and discussion of the long 
series by British Labor Party Leader Major 
Clement Attlee, which ran in The New Leader 
until two weeks ago. 





The Next Peace 


The plan of Clarence Streit, author of ‘Union 
Now,” to which Mr. Lengyel refers, is discussed 
by Mr. Streit in next week’s edition of The 
New Leader. Streit for many years was New 
York Times correspondent in Genva. 


In future issues the following will participate 
in the discussion: Wilhelm Sollman, former 
Minister of the Interior in Germany in two 
cabinets; Toni Sender, Social Democratic mem- 
ber of the Reichstag; William Bohn, Educa- 


tional Director of the Rand 
School; and Robert O. Bal- 
lou, prominent journalist. 


Readers are invited to 
contribute their sugges- 
tions and criticisms of 
Major Attlee’s articles and 
the points of view ex- 
pressed by the other fea- 
ture writers. 





Major Attlee 








by John Dauis 


Glasgow City Councillor 


Author of "The Danube” 


basic revaluation of vital human deeds. It re- 
quires slow work through education, through 
schools and elsewhere. It needs a type of leader- 
ship that only destructive aims could command 
in the past. 

The fight against vested emotions may re- 
quire the work of many generations. On the 
other hand, there are certain signs of a latent 
ideological revolution. This war is unpopular on 
both sides of the western front. The Germans 
are in it because of a Nazi “diktat” and also be- 
cause of emotional entanglements. The Allies 
are in it because of a fear complex and their 
own emotional reactions. The difference be- 
tween the war psychosis of 1914 and of 1940 
is revealing. 

The masses learn only through the impact of 
obvious and primitive stimulants. You could 
preach them brotherly love for thousands of 
years without making the last impression on 
them. But fill the skies with the potential dan- 
ger of bombers—instead of a loving God—and 
watch them shiver in their nooks. Europe is 
today shivering with fear. This is the greatest 
test of nerves known to man. This war may 
be the cataclysmic reagent of a changing human 
nature. It may bring to the surface ‘he latent 
creative energies of a fear-obsessed mankind. 


To turn these energies to constructive work 
needs the proper mechanism of peace-making 
and inspiring leadership. It may take a long 
time before these two requirements are pro- 
vided. Meanwhile, man may blunder from one 
war into another. Help may be too late. But 
this war may be the drastic stimulus man needed 
to shake him out of his lethargy. 

This is, of course, related only in a remote 
way to Major Attlee’s admirable article in The 
New Leader. He looks at the problem from the 
point of view of a practical statesman. I have 
been asked to write a statement on it, agreeing 
or disagreeing, making any more comment or 
criticism. This has turned out to be more “com- 
ment.” 


British Parliamentary Democracy 
Increases During Crisis Days 


LASGOW (Passed by the Censor).—The American who 

sent his English friend some tinned food because he 
thought the British people were starving owing to the block- 
ade is to some extent typical of the distorted view so many 
Americans get of Britain and particularly British politics. 

In some ways we are to blame for your absurdity. Our 
British inclination to talk volubly of the slightest restric- 
tion, and the publicity, in our democracy, given to such 
talk, must confuse our well-meaning friends elsewhere who 
do not know of our peculiar foible. 

Restrictions that are not required at other times are 
necessary during a war and if the necessary restrictions are 
debated in the House of Commons so that the minimum of 
dislocation to social life may be assured, the resultant pub- 
licity is sure to be misleading. 

If.in the application of any act a hardship is inflicted on 
even a small section of the population, Parliament at once 
becomes the sounding board on which the complaints are 
registered. 





Allied Anti-Aircraft Counce 





ray amount of time and press space given to the com- 

plaints of conscientious objectors is quite out of propor- 
tion to their number in the community. But British de- 
mocracy appears inclined to err on the side of generosity. 
The same applies to the lone Communist in Parliament, or 
to the Three Musketeers of the I. L. P. 

In the present war situation Parliament has had a new 
lease of life. Instead of the “Talking Shop” taking a back 
seat in the need for speedy and effective action the opposite 
is true. The House of Commons has become more truly than 
ever the democratic organ of popular will. 

Members had been meeting three days a week to keep 
a living grip on changing events. Now this has increased 
to five days. 

Everything that takes place in life goes through the 
crucible of parliamentary debate and the associated pub- 
licity exaggerates the incidental. The result is an unusual 


picture is given to the world. 
2 * . 


HEN Mr. Sumner Welles was here on his mysterious 

peace errand among the representative people he met 
was Mr. James Maxton, M.P. Mr. Maxton has been given 
so much publicity and used up so much parliamentary time 
that outsiders think his group is a serious factor in British 
polities. 

The fact is that out of 615 members of the British Parlia- 
ment the Maxton group reaches the staggering number of 
three. And all of them represent constituencies in the east 
end of Glasgow. 

In the House of Commons the I. L. P. group offers idle 
negative criticism of everything and everybody. Outside in 
Labor political circles I. L. P.ers adopt a pose that seems 
to suggest that the great Socialist doctrine was handed down 
from the saints, is now in their keeping, and can only be 
handed on to posterity through the medium of their little 
group. 

Living permanently on Mount Sinai the I. L. P. never 


tires of reciting eternal truths to the world—then leaving it 
to its stupidities with a superior sense of their own amazing 
intelligence. It is all too funny for words. And yet Mr. 
Roosevelt’s personal representative has to see this freak of 
British politics. 

It is a masterpiece of incongruity; it equals the American 
gift of canned food as a prodigy of absurdity. 

The I. L. P., however, had a history of service within the 
Labor Party before the long-haired orator from Bridgeton 
(Maxton) cast himself in the role of the Socialist Saint. 

* * - 


HE Communists, on the other hand, have been prowling 

around the fringes of the Labor Movement doing a bit 
of foraging for their paymasters in Moscow. At no time 
in their history have they ever been a part of the Labor 
Party, although on the plea of a “United Front,” or at an- 
other time, a “Popular Front” and now a Peace Front, they 
have tried their utmost to achieve membership. The rejec- 
tion vote has always been overwhelming. 

Until the next election the Communists have one Member 
of Parliament. His rejection would come sooner if he could 
be induced to resign his seat and fight it on the present 
war policy of the Communist Party. But Achilles has re- 
tired to his tent—or rather, to his penthouse. 

The uneasy fellowship that circumstances have created 
between the British C. P. and the I. L. P. and their oppo- 
sition to the war raises offensive quills in our little political 
poreupines, But both of them enjoy a popularity out of pro- 
portion to their political importance because of the demo- 
cratic arrangements of the old country. 

* * - 


pnaiyireagee peculiar product of our times in this country 

is the religious pacifist. He is not the Quaker, than 
whom no one is more respected by all lovers of peace. He is 
the “Shaker,” the “Jehovah’s Witnesses,” the queer and pe- 
culiar groups which appear to have had most success with 


Norway, Land of Ibsen and Undset, Holds 
Secure Place in World’s Cultural History 


“yt NORWAY, in the peaceful corner of Furope, this summer!’ 
remote this advice to the tourist sounds. Even if he could get 
from the combat area, he 


How 
there, even if American vessels were not barred 
would not go to Norway seeking a peaceful spot. 


When I was in Oslo 


was for a brief spell of sightseeing; Bergen was 


Norge in 1926. 


a stop to visit Grieg’s home on the outskirts and to join the Stella Polaris for “ 


a voyage in and out of fjords to North Cape and Spitzbergen, Then, in 1933, 


there was peace. 

Even today, whatever 
of mountains and forests, lakes and fjords. By which I 
enough people in the whole country to make this possible. 
lation is less than three million. 
in New York City as there are ir 


In the largest city, Oslo, there were only 300,000 inhabitants. Bergen had 
100,000; Trondheim 60,000. I write in the past tense because there is no way 
of telling what the present populations are since the Germans and the Allies 








happens in and around Norway’s few cities, there 
cannot be anything in the nature of general war over “Nature’s Wonderland” 
mean there are not 
For the total popu- 
There are more than twice as many people 
the length and breadth of Norway. 


parliament in London. 


aimed at making Bergen the particular attraction of the 1940 summer. 

War may have stopped the exhibition, but it is worthwhile to recall the 
great Norwegian Arctic research expeditions—Nansen’s journey on skis across 
Greenland, 1888; the Fram expeditions of Nansen and Amundsen to the North 
and South Poles; Amundsen’s flight across the North Pole with the airship 


OVING north from Bergen we come eventually to Trondheim, former capital 

of Norway, a city of great commercial importance, Its market place is 
dominated by the monument of Olaf Tryggvesson, who founded the city in 997; 
its cathedral, dating from the twelfth century, is among the finest examples of 
Norman-Gothie architecture in the world, 

There is a new and an old Trondheim; the new is a city with considerable 
shipping interests and enterprising industry; the old goes back to Viking days 
when yeomen met in their open-air Senate, the Oreting, before there was a 


From Trondheim the second Olaf—St. Olaf—led his Vikings against London 
and broke down London Bridge. His name is still remembered in London in 


peacetime you can ask for few more interesting experiences than a 


the tribunals in getting exemption from military service. 

This success has had the effect of increasing such ap- 
peals at local tribunals. It has become a feature of civil 
life to read of the most outlandish schemes of salvation be- 
lieved in by the applicant for exemption from service. As a 
method of salvation it might be doubted but it appears to 
have a value in getting one out of one’s military respon- 
sibilities. 

The war has pricked the gorgeous and gossamer theory 
of complete pacifism. The supposedly dreamshot idealists are 
adopting all sorts of subterfuges to get out from under the 
Military Service Act. 


The radiant and righteous started a movement for paci- 
fism in the days of peace in which the riff-raff have joined 
to save their skins in days of war. Those of us in the Labor 
Movement who are in neither category enjoy the abuse of 
both but it will be interesting to see the sediment from the 
troubled waters when the present crisis is past. 





) Type of British Siege Gun in Use at Narvik 


By Harald Butcher 


terminus of the railway line leading from Stockholm to North Norway. In 


trip on the 


trains using this road. 

Such a trip includes sleeping and restaurant accommodations—al]l the com- 
forts of home while traveling through wild country, some of which is of great 
beauty. Northern 


Lapland, inhabited almost exclusively by the nomad—the 


° Lapp, is still largely unknown, 


¢ 


To Narvik, way beyond the Arctic Circle, comes iron ore from Kiruna 
which, 40 years ago, was nothing but a resting place for Nomad Lapps but 
is today a town of 12,000 inhabitants busily working, one hundred miles within 
the Arctic, on what has been described as the biggest and best-quality iron-ore 


resources in the world. 


Over this railway of the Far North has been shipped Kiruna’s iron ore 


Australia. 


to go to the industrial countries of Europe, as well as to North America and 


The industry is greatly helped by the immense power resources made avail- 


able by the Lapp waterfalls. Hydroelectric power has made possible the pene- 


latitudes. 











tration of civilization, and modern comforts find their way to these northern 


* * 7 





liasned, 
cea ‘ : St. Olaf’s Church and in the famous Tooley Street; which is really St. Olaf’s 
Street. HE LIFE of Kiruna is dependent upon the mining industry because it is 
i ing Kingdom of Norway was founded in 872 by Harald Haarfagre; then, The news of the day has given some indication of the importance of Narvik, situated in a mountainous region where agriculture lends no support save 
in succeeding centuries, the Faroes, Shetland, the Orkneys, the Hebrides, ee rote for small-scale farming nearby. 
and the Isle of Man were populated by Norwegians and came under the Nor- b ok me : At Narvik you are as near to the North Pole as you are to Paris, but you 
wegian king. ee can get even nearer the Pole if you care to go on to Tromsoe, headquarters of 
H Hebrides and the Isle of Man were handed over to Scotland j : Polar traffic and for communications with Spitzbergen. 
as ea the Orkneys and Shetland were pledged to the Scottish king At Tromsoe there is an observatory for studying the Northern Lights, and 
in 1468 at ( ’ Iceland was discovered by Norwegians who wanted an Arctic museum, We made a stop here on the Stella Polaris trip, and also 
more freedom than the vere getting under Norway’s king, and Iceland-born paused at Hammerfest, the most northerly town in the world. 
Eric the Red ere }) ind in 983: his son Leif discovered America in The other day I was looking through the names of the world’s great men 
the year 1000. and women who have been awarded Nobel prizes. Norway’s Bjornson and Sigrid 
The Scandinavia ations have changed their relationships from time to Undset candies this hall of fame. , 
Mee: tik Gently Kore ad Sweden became fndependent: ihe. Faroe: and From the middle of the nineteenth century Bjornson and Ibsen dominated 
Greenland Denmark. and Iceland achieved independence in union Norwegian literature—Bjornson national!y, Ibsen internationally. In addition to 
with the Danes g Denmark’s king—or, rather, I must again Undset, several Norwegian authors of the succeeding years are well known 
sav “was.” This year Iceland was to have reconsidered her union with Den- —Arne Garborg, nas Lie, Alexander Kielland, Johan Bojer, Petter Egge, Olaf 
nark—whether to « e, or n up with Britain, or become abso- a Trygve lbrandsen, Johan Falkberget, Sigurd Christiansen, Sigurd 
oel. 





lutely independent. 


When Germany took Denmark this action solved at least part of Iceland’s 
problem! 

To get back to Norway. This was to have been an interesting year from 
the viewpoint of Polar exploration for which Norway is famous. 

The Ski Museum of Oslo, which contains among other exhibits Nansen’s 
and Amundsen’s original Polar outfits, is a perennial attraction; but the world 


had been looking forward to the first international Polar Exhibition which 





Nazi Troops Rolling Into Norway 


secure. 


Whatever happx 


ns to Norway politically, her place in the literary world is 


There is no political security in the world today, but each nation is secure 
in its contribution to the life of humanity at large. 

Norway's great ones belong to the world, and their value rests upon their 
achievements and not upon the military outcome of the moment. Not the least 
of the results of the attack upon the Norwegians will be an awakened realizae 
tion of what they have meant to mankind. 
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Merry-Go-Round 


On Financial Front 
Facts Explode Myth 


Machines Create Jobs 
By IRVING B. ALTMAN 


Editor of Dynamic America 

ROBABLY one-third of those presently jobless are the victims 

of what is called “technological unemployment.” This means, 
in other words, that about three million workers can’t find jobs 
in industry because the development of new industrial techniques 
has affected the labor market to the extent that industry is now 
capable of producing more goods with less man-power. 

A clear example of how the machine is displacing the worker 
ean be found in the tobacco (cigarette) industry. In 1939, pro- 
duction inereased 25 per cent over the year 1929; but labor and 
payrolls decreased 23 per cent and 28 per cent, respectively. 
of technological displacement of workers 
significant trend in industry. In the 








study 
wing 


A recent 
revealed the 





following industries, one operator and machinery displaced 
workers as follows: 
Machine Tool—11 men. 


Lumber—11 men. 

Window Glass—20 men. 

Garment Cutters—25 men. 

Petroleum Refineries—42 men. 

Glass Bottles—54 men. 

Electric Bulbs—70 men. 

Cigarette Wrapping—100 men. 

Polakov, of the United Mine Workers, writing in 
points to the extent mechanization has dis- 

placed coal miners. In the period from 1923 to 1937, some 78,000 

bituminous and anthracite their And that is 

not taking into consideration the loss of employment for more 

than 100,000 miner shrinking markets, substitute fuels, 

and greater efficiency in 


Walter N. 
Dyna mic America, 


miners lost jobs. 





s due to 

coal utilization. 

7 * * 

r is argued that the production of machinery in itself creates 
coal loading 

employment, it displaces for 


hile a $10,000 machine used for 





employment, but 
represents some 13,000 man-hours of 
each year of its life 26,460 man-hours of labor in the mine. 
Stated differently, that saves 41 cents in 
rators, and at that rate it could 

iated in less half a year. That fact apparently 
nsideration that 18 families are left without means 








a machine wages 





per ton saves $82 a day to the ope 





than 


be depre 





obscures the ¢ 
of existence. 

If the annual earnings are as low as $900, these 18 families 
I $16,200 a year for each year of the 
uming that the loading machine will be 
it will reduce the country’s purchasing power 
$10,000—penny wise and 





will reduce the payroll 
life of the machine. 
junked in five years 
by $80,000 on its 








own first cost of only 
pound foolish economics indeed. 


sabotaging the machine but 


The solution, of course, is not it 
in the revision of economic bases whereby e e 
the standard of among the masses is J] = 
raised to the point where they can absorb 


the increased output of the machine. 

Let’s take another industry—for example, 
that of Electric Light and Power. Here we 
find that for the 1929-1939, produc- 
tion has 31 per cent while employ- 
ment has decreased 11 per cent. It is esti- 
mated that the installation of dial telephones 
has destroyed about 70,000 
in the ’phone industry. 


period 





gone up 


jobs for operators 





A.T & T. 


1as performed its “moral 


The telephone companies (the 

















Sy m) as a wl 
ob I 7) rs at the « xpense of its —— 
workers, thus preserving 9 per cent divi- I. B. Altman 





V increasing technological unemp 
ment. In his “A. T. & T.,” N. R. Danielian 
traffic the number of telephone stations operated 
92.900 


notes that, while 






volume of 








in late 1939 surpassed the 1930 peak for all time, yet 
fewer telephone employees and 42,000 fewer Western Electric 
employees were required to handle the work. 

he peak-level work of 1939 was handled with the labor levels 


of 1917. operators destroyed thousands of jobs for 


operators, yet a red 


speed-ups for 


share from $9 to $8— 





dividends pet 








$1 per share—would have kept 18,000 more people employed and 
have meant nappreciable income loss. for 95 per cent of the 
shareholders an easily sustained cut for the rest who held 
Pe : 
ge ocks. 
* * * 
HE Monthly Labor Review for December, 1939, reported on a 
WPA research project dealing with the productivity of labor 





in industry. The Census of Manufactures between 1849 and 1919 












showed an increase in the number of wage earners employed in 
mz facturing t, in the next years to 1929, there were 
sharp fluctuations, and in 1929 fewer were employed than in 
1919--though production had increased 40 per cent over 1919 
standards. 

The WPA’s own study concerned 59 manufacturers in widely 


(Continued on 


_____ Texas, Florida Grapes —_— 


LTHOUGH The Grapes of Wrath has featured California's 
migratory problem, Florida also requires seasonable labor, 
hundred thousand agri- 


Page Six) 


than six 


and 


cultural 


Texas alone has more 


migrants. 

And from a noted authority on agricultural economics, Paul 
S. Taylor of the University of California, this week came the | 
warning that the conditions among the Okies and the Arkies | 
may become more widespread due to the increasing growth 
of large-scale corporation power agriculture which has already | 
driven many tenant farmers from their lands. 


“The harvest will remain a hand operation requiring large 
numbers of seasonal laborers until mechanical pickers become | 
available on a commertial basis.” Dr. Taylor states, “but when 
this mobile labor reserves’ present 
from the land will be followed by the loss of even the seasonal 
iobs which now remain.” 


occurs, the displacement 
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Canadian Socialists, After 
Plan Nationwide Drives Despite World War 


By GRACE MaciINNIS 


TTAWA.—The recent general election pro- 

vided a severe test for Canada’s Socialist 
party, the Cooperative Commonwealth Federa- 
tion (CCF). Mr. King, prime minister and 
leader of the Liberal party, timed the election 
to favor the return of the government. 

Profiting by the largest majority held by 
any government in Canadian history, he dis- 
solved parliament after a three-hour session 
in January and called an election for March 
26th. Thus the government was able to avoid 
scrutiny by opposition groups of its war ex- 
penditures. Furthér, the added difficulty and 
expense of a winter election told heavily 
against the smaller, newer parties with strait- 
ened finances. 

But the government’s trump card was the 
war. Its appeal to the electors to forget every 
other issue was very skillful. To imperialist 
sentiment the approach was the British Em- 
pire and Canada’s obligation to do and die 
for the Mother Country. To the man-and- 
woman-on-the-street there was the imminent 
danger of a blitzkrieg in Europe and the 
consequent peril of changing horses in the 
Canadian midstream. (Metaphors were mixed 
along with other things during this cam- 
paign!) And to anyone with a job or busi- 
ness, no matter how small, there was the 
glittering bait of war contracts. Fought un- 
der these circumstances, with the Liberal 
party well provided with funds and in full 
control of government patrongae, the elec- 
tion could scarcely fail to be a complete tri- 


umph for the Liberal government. It went 
back with a majority even larger than in 
1935. 
> + » 
HE CONSERVATIVE leader’ blundered 


badly when he announced that his party 
would run as a National Government party. 
With only 39 Conservatives, to the Liberal 
total of 180 in the last House, this bid for 
power could scarcely be taken seriously by 
the electors. In addition, the National Gov- 
ernment label became associated in people’s 
minds with the Union Government formed 
during the last war to impose conscription 
on Canada. Canadians generally are strongly 
opposed to conscription, and in spite of the 
Conservative leader’s fervent assurances that 
he would not introduce the measure, the voters 
were taking no chances. 

The Canadian Forum, a critical monthly, 
puts the matter neatly: 

“The two old parties had no real differences 
and were only fighting about who should con- 
trol the patronage.” The Liberals, actually 
in control of the patronage, had all the ad- 
vantage and were returned with 186 mem- 
bers to the Conservative 39. Apparently this 
election marks the beginning of the end for 
the Conservative party in Canada. Like the 
Liberal party in Great Britain it will gradu- 


ally become extinct as people realize that 
both capitalist parties represent the same 
thing. 

In the last House the Social Credit party 
held 17 seats, 15 of their members coming 
from the province of Alberta. Social Credit 
has been unable to penetrate new territory 
during the last five years and is slowly los- 
ing its hold in Alberta. To bolster its fail- 
ing strength, Social Credit made common 
cause with Hon. W. D. Herridge, former Ca- 
nadian Minister to Washington. A Conserva- 
tive dissatisfied with his party, Mr. Herridge 








Our Hemisphere 


AMERICA'S neighbor north of the bor- 

der has just gone through a critical 
period—in which its electorate decided on 
what Canadian war aims would be. 


In the field was a Socialist Party, the 
Canadian Commonwealth Federation. De- 
spite the fact that its campaign was dis- 
rupted by the ubiquitous Communist Party, 
the CCF was able to show a parliamentary 
increase. 


In the accompanying article, Mrs. Grace 
MacInnis, secretary to the CCF parlia- 
mentary delegation and daughter of J. S. 
Woodworth, leader of the party, describes 
the war stand of the Federation and its 
campaign in the last election. 











— 
attempted to launch another which he titled 
“New Democracy.” After unsuccessful at- 


tempts to establish it across the Dominion, 
he finally persuaded Social Credit to run un- 
der his banner. Nine members were elected, 
among them the Social Credit federal leader. 
Mr. Herridge himself was defeated and every 
candidate outside Alberta met a like fate. 


IKE socialist parties everywhere the CCF 

has suffered considerably from the war 
atmosphere. When the war broke out its Na- 
tional Council formulated a policy including 
the following points: economic assistance to 
be given the Allied Powers on a non-profit 
basis but no expeditionary force to be sent 
from Canada; no conscription of manpower; 
civil liberties to be protected during the war. 
The CCF took the ground that the war was 
not the only issue nor indeed, was it the 
main issue of the election. The first duty 
of a Canadian government at this time was 
to provide for the security and well-being of 
the Canadian people. 

Naturally both old parties seized upon ile 
“no expeditionary force” clause in the CCF 
war stand, They declared the organization 
unpatriotic, bemoaned this desertion. of the 
Empire in her hour of need and flaunted their 
loyalty (which rested on a _ profitable 
basis of war contracts actual and to come) 
They pounced upon one or two unguarded 
statements by CCF speakers and wove them 





own 


Election 


into the general fabric of patriotic fervor— 
a cloak to cover tne government’s five-year 
do-nothing record n the matter of social se- 
curity legislation. 

The CCF emerged trom the contest with 8 
seats in the House of Commons as compared 
with 7 in the last parliament. Everything con- 
sidered, it probably did exceedingly well to 
make evert a slight increase. However, the 
loss of three seats which it held in the last 
House and its failure to capture others for 
which hopes were high, were heavy blows to 
CCF members throughout Canada. The CCF 
total Dominion vote in 1935 was 392,000; in 
this election it stood at 370,000. But this 
time there were 20 fewer candidates—97 as 
compared with 117 in 1935. The big drop was 
in Ontario which ran 25 candidates as against 
49 in 1935. The smaller number was due 
partly to financial reasons accentuated by the 
sudden calling of the election and partly, it 
must be confessed, to weakness in the Ontario 
CCF organization caused by continual Com- 
munist disruption. 

7 * s 

ASKATCHEWAN with five of the eight 

elected members to its credit appears to 
have shifted CCF success eastward. But Brit- 
ish Columbia, with only one member elected, 
polled almost one-third of the total CCF vote 
—over 102,000. Saskatchewan came next 
with 86,000 votes divided among its 17 can- 
didates. Ontario with 25 candidates polled 
60,000 votes, while Manitoba with half as 
many (13) got 61,000. Alberta’s vote of al- 
most 35,000 represents a partial comeback 
from the Social Credit landslide of 1935. 

The Nova Scotia vote of 17,500 and the 
New Brunswick beginning of 800 represent 
something new in CCF history. This is the 
first federal election in which the CCF has had 
candidates in the Maritime provinces; the 
affiliation of the United Mine Workers Loca! 
26 in 1988, placing 12,000 potential supporters 
at the right hand of the CCF, is already begin- 
ning to get results. 

Quebec’s vote of 7,000 looks very small but 
represents a start in our French-Canadian 
province where things take a long time to get 


moving but move like an avalanche when 
they do. 
With one member from British Columbia, 


six from the prairies and another from Nova 
Scotia the CCF representation in parliament 
is more widely spread than ever before, No 
longer can the CCF be dismissed as a purely 
western party or, as is the case with New 
Democracy (alias Social Credit), a purely pro- 
vineial organization, The CCF group at Ot- 
tawa will as in the past, represent and voice 
socialist opinion from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. But this time Nova Scotia’s first mem- 
ber will be the visible sign of that eastern rep- 
resentation. It should be easier now to win 
seats in Ontario and Quebec, the two great 
central provinces which control the pariamen- 
tary majority. 


Goering Blackmails German Millions 
Abroad Into Espionage, Sabotage 


By HORACE M. KALLEN nis der Auslandsdeutschen zu Fiihrer und 
Il Reich. lonial 
Among the delegates there were some 


CCONGEESEES of representatives of these 

groups of “Germans Abroad” have been 
held since 1933. In 1937 there were seven 
hundred delegates from six hundred groups 
—a Nazi International which discussed the 
techniques of organization for the establish- 
ment and the upkeep of the “indissoluble 


two hundred teachers. 
in special uniforms, separately housed, and 
carefully 


local 


They were dressed 
rer” 
instructed. 


national socialist organization. See- 


Raudsberg for females. 
rach, the forty-two-year-gd ‘Youth Fiih- 
of the Nazis, 


fitihrerschule at Hamburg-Altona, and a co- 


Letten for males, and at 
Baldur von Schi« 


school at 


told the students: “No 


They were given a native may be a fiihrer until he has spent 
set of rules to implement, as follows: First, at least six months abroad to understand 
Every German must be a member of the the war which the Germans abroad are 


waging.” 
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Gain, 








GOP Chiefs 


Fear 
Census 
Facts 
As 
New Deal Spur 
GOP? rom Hoover to Joha De 


Rockefeller Jr., are fully as 
afraid of census as they have told 
the public they are—but the rea- 
son ig not really that they are 
simply worried about “enumera- 
tors prying” into the private af- 
fairs of American citizens. It’s 
facts that the census aims to un- 
cover, and it’s facts that have the 
GOP boys scared. 

A quadruple extension of the 
New Deal is the aim of govern- 
ment officials as they await the 
marshaling of census statistics. 
For the enumeration, they are 
certain, will show needs for (1) 
redistribution of the national in- 
come; (2) complete slum clear- 
ance; (3) a broad youth educa- 
tion and aid program; and (4) 
a huge government drive to end 
unemployment. 

Facts already uncovered by the 
National Resources Committee, 
the agricultural census of 1935, 





Hoover 





and the Temporary National 
Economic Committee have indi- 
cated that this complete 1940 


enumeration wil! show the pres- 
ent income of most American 
families is too low to buy the in- 
creased number of goods and ser- 


vices expected within the next 
ten years, 
Proof of the need for better 


distribution of national wealth is 
the purpose of the Tobey pet 
peeve, the question on whether 
each person's income is less than 
$5,000 and if so, how high it is. 

Fifty-one per cent of Ameri- 
can children are being born into 
the poorest agricultural regions 
to families of an income smaller 
than $1,000 a year, Katherine F. 
Lenroot, chief of the U. S, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, stated last week. 


unity of German blood.” 

Von Neurath, now Hitler’s surrogate ir 
Czecho-Slovakia, but at that time foreign 
minister, made them a speech stressing “the 
indissoluble unity.” And Bohle declared: 
“There are still a few Germans abroad who 
decline to be national socialists, but who 
nevertheless consider 
For ghese fake Germans, who never stop 
affirming the Germanism in their 
hearts, and who knowingly help the oppo- 
nents of the Reich, we have only one name, 
traitors to the Fatherland. We recognize 
only Totalitarian Germany. Every German 
who refuses allegiance to this totalitarian 
conception is a foe of the Reich and de- 
grades himself in foreign eyes.” 

When the 120 out of the 129 German- 
American Turnvereins showed they were 
irked by this sort of pretension and changed 
their name to American Turners, the Stutt- 
release sheet of the Verein des 


themselves Germans. 


sincere 


gart 
Deutschtum im Ausland charged them with 
“going over into the camp of the enemies 
of the Fatherland.” 

“The real American-Germans 
stood loyally by the German cause should 
be happy to have gotten rid of the ballast 


of un-German 


7 ERE being no 


press, or association in Germany, 


said, or 


press 


who have 


organizations.’ 


freedom of speech, or 
what- 
ever is done, has to be said and 
done with the sanction of the government; 
whatever is printed has to be printed with 
the imprimatur of the government. Every 
every ; official 
is an act of the government. In- 
evitably, Bohle’s declarations are the decla- 
rations of the sadistocratic government of 


word, every act of German 


German 


Germany. 

Goering, addressing the same Congress, 
carried their program into the economic do- 
main. He told Germans in foreign 
lands that he expected them to function as 
“You must,” he said, 
Don’t 
mate- 


these 


his commercial agents. 
“cooperate in our four-year plan. 

make fun of Ersatz. We lack raw 
rials, we exchange, we lack gold. Con- 
efforts on 


firms abroad must not com- 


lack 


eentrate vour improving our ex- 
ports. Germar 
because in the end 
} 


nete vith one anotner 
« the Re 
Avoid so far as you can building factories 
on foreign soil Build 
Give Reichsdeutsche the 
Finance was manipulated with similar in; 
7 y t 


spite of the 





German who foots the | 


»>m n 





Germany 


work.” 





nanipulations of the 
deficits 


1 German 
and Jews and Catholics are de- 


Dr. Schacht, the 





and others taxed to impoverish- 
hey pay for armament and 
conquer the 





ment, at leas 
1 


propaganda with which to 
: 


wol 
The session of the Congress to 1 

ra Be and Goering made 

larations and gave these instructi 

s a sole ceremony of consecration to 





the conspiracy against mankind: Bekennt- 





ond, There must be unreserved obedience to 
orders. Third, Bring in at least two new 
members every year. Fourth, German chil- 
dren must be sent only to German schools. 
Fifth, Employ only Nazis, and if the Nazis 
are on strike, arrange to get work for them. 
Sixth, Buy only German Help to 
distribute exclusion 
of all 


course, 


goods. 
goods to the 
products, not only Jewish. Of 
boycott Jews, but the boycott, as 
instructed, applies to all other goods, not 
Jewish goods alone, 


German 
other 


N A higher level than the teachers is 

an elite of responsible delegates 
are entrusted with the business of 
the “mobilmachung des deutschen Geistes,” 

the mobilization of the German spirit. 
As Goering told the Congress, “Every Ger- 
man must be permanently mobilized; his 
duty is to be a fanatical nationalist, and 
a believing socialist in the National Social- 
ist movement, 


who 


secret 


Every one of the thirty mil- 
I ex- 
pect every one of them to advise me quickly 
regarding the commercial 
country in which he lives.” 

Does this sound 
with a 


lion Germans is my personal agent. 
condition of the 


mad? It is a madness 
method; and has not 


these 


every country 


where have entered been a 
victim of this madness implemented by this 
method ? 


people 


It starts with the infants in the elemen- 
ary schools and ends 
abroad—the 

colonial 


t with the exchange 
majority 


schools 


students 


sent 
the fiihrer and 


from 
there’s a 


Inside 


U* DER any cir- 


cumstances, 
Professor Kallen's 
expose of the Ger- 
man or ganization 
abroad would be of 
unusual importance. 
Now, in the light of 
Leland Stowe’s dis- 
patch detailing the 
Nazi method of 
penetration and re- 
vealing the treach- 
ery and sabotage 
subsidized by the 
Berlin foreign office 
|} in Norway, the ac- 
| 

















| 
Von Ribbentrop 
companying article is of international signi 


It is the organization described by Professo 
and neutral, are ferreting out. In the pa 
Sweden, Romania, Jugoslavia, and France h 
aliens from Germany and Austria. 
surveillance; the agents of Von Ribbentrop, 


much liberty should be given the agents of 


organization of which Professor Kallen wri 


wars 





it means to be watched instead of watching . 


The overnight invasions of Denmark and Norway 


A part of this war involves espionage un- 
der the shield of diplomatic immunity for 
ambassadors, consular agents and the like. 
At one time ‘‘cultural attaches” were added 
to the diplomatic corps, but were minimized 
when the British made a fuss over that 
piece of insolence. The unspeakable Goeb- 
bels then declared: “We have no reason to 
‘cultural attaches’ to other countries. 
You, my comrades of the Party in foreign 
lands, are our cultural attaches.” 


send 


HE semi-military uniformed organiza- 
tions may also be counted among the 
“cultural attaches.” New Yorkers have had 
experience wit hthem. Such organizations 
are called the Ordnungsdients. Their mem- 
bers do other things besides drilling and 
policing meetings. They are employed to 
exercise pressure on loyal Americans of 
German origin who are not so amenable to 
the decrees of the Auslandsorganization. 

For example, a man quite innocently put 
an advertisement with a New York 
man-language paper which is for 
which ike American and not 
Within twenty-four hours a member of the 
Ordnungsdients visited him, 
in Germany, haven't 


Ger- 
democ- 
racy, Nazi. 
“You have an 
uncle you?” Yes.’ 
“And you have placed an advertisement in 
at ie 
anything to 
The advertisement 


“Well, of course, you 
happen to your 


Was wilhdrawn, 


this paper : fate 
don’t want 
uncle.” 

Writers and newspaper men may also be 
included among the attaches.” 
German journalists in 
tries are 


“cultural 
non-German coun- 
assigned besides the 
tasks of reporting. Th 
fore the Brit 
very tolerant and on the whole sympat! 


had found it nece 


otner tasks 


he- 


t is why long 





h, who had been 





war the 





etic 
to Nabi claims, 
expel several such 

Exchange professors and students are 
- They are re- 


orders to re- 


ssary 





journalists 





also “cultural atta 
quired to act as inde 


spies 


port home regularly. The students, before 
abroad, are sent to a camp 


Au- 


they are sent ? 
the Vélkischer Beobhachter reported in 


gust, 1957 a camp f 300 exchange stu- 
der 4 a is streli and they 
g ¢ of a 2 a highly se 
lected groups of age 
Before thev leave he are required to 
take an oath of fide and obedience. Those 
ficance | 


r Kallen that the free nations, belligerent | 
st few days Holland, Belgium, England, 
ave begun rechecking the activities of all 


The consulates and embassies are under constant 


Himmler, and Goebbels are learning what 
revive the question of just how | 


totalitarian nations just how far the 


Nazi, Fascist and Soviet governments should be permitted to interfere,.through the | 


tes, in the life of the democracies. 








relatives are de facto hostages. It does not 
matter what a young girl or boy sent 
abroad as an exchange student may feel or 
may prefer to do. He has left a hostage, 
and he does what he must. 

A German-American citizen—a_ distin- 
guished scholar—in this country for more 
than twenty-two years, who still has rela- 
tives abroad, did not dare publicly meet 
with an opponent of the Nazis because he 
was under espionage by exchange students. 
Exchange professors are under the same 
compulsion. So are white collar people, 
household servants, waiters. The Neue Vor- 
wirts reports that they are urged to com- 
promise refugeeg and emigres. Al! Ger- 
mans are required accordin t ] 





February, 1938 to regjster with the loca 
consuls, 
CADEMIC seduction is attempted in a 


good many different ways. A recent in- 


stance of it is the effort of the German 


consul-general in New Orleans to get the 
University of Tampa to establish a German 
professorship with Nazi money, the Nazi's 
agent to nominate the professor and to de- 
fine the curriculum, President John Sher- 


man of the university was quoted as declar- 
Nazi diplomatic officer had 
told him that a good many other American 


ing that the 


universities had not been averse to analo- 
gous arrangements. While Baron von Spie- 
gel entered qa general denial against these 
charges, he did say that he had s “Ger- 
man books” as prizes to students Ger. 
nan in some twenty-five Southern univer- 
sities 

Last year the management of the Aus- 
landsorganization issued a year book: Jahr- 


buch der Auslandsorganization der N. S. D. 


A. P. To “Germans in Foreign Lands a 

now been added “frontier Germans”—the 
Grenzdeutsche—as a basis for aggres . 
Pieces by Henlein as well as Hitler. Goeb 
bels, et al., confirm the imperialist inten- 
tion. Shipping is described as a necess“y, 
binding the different parts of Hitler's En 

pire together. There are reports on 
“deutsche Leistung draussen’ neluding 


the Far East and Australia—a Pangerma- 
nist perspective upon the Pacific. 

Since Hitler and his crew launched their 
attack on Poland, 
the termite techni and programs ba 
on the dogma of the unity of Auslands- 
deutsche with the rest of Nazidom. But it 
would be the he t 





has been heard o 














of unwisdom to as- 


} 





@!me that they have be relaxed . e 

lo not everyw here threaten domest pea 
onomic and milita? ninvastan with die 

pionage, sabotage a str ) * an 


enlarged scale. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 
This Week on the Stage 


THE RETURN OF RICHARD 


“RICHARD II.” By William 
Shakespeare. At the St. James. 
There is genuine beauty of 

presentation and performance in 

Maurice Evans’ “Richard II,” re- 

turning after three years for a 

final engagement at the St. 

James. On the Shakespeare’s 

“histories,” the play perforce 

follows the chronicle pattern; but 

there is no suggestion in this of 
any lack of drama in the story 
of the weak and willful king. 

Balanced against Richard, for 
storm and outer fury, is Harry 
Percy—“Hotspur”; but the chief 
contrast abides in the monarch 
himself, his impetuous rouse and 
flickering fall, his arrogance and 
weakness, his high assumption of 
the divine right of kings and the 
poor example he makes of how 
to fill that office. And in this 
spell and shift of passions, the 
parade of power in its essential 
lack, Maurice Evans displays the 
monarch with distinction and 
depth 

The actor is one who, both 
by gift of nature and by chosen 
art, belongs to the rhetorical 
school of Shakespearean per- 
formers. The Gielgud realism of 
a Hamlet is alien to Evans’ tem- 
perament and taste. But Richard 
is a role for rhetoric. The stir of 
the poetry, not at the author’s 
upper reach, lends itself to a 
more measured reading, such as 
Evans admirably confers. 

The result is one of the truly 
memorable performances of re- 
cent years, in a_ production 
worthy of its star. 

Margaret Webster’s direction 
continues to reveal her as one 
of the most intelligent of those 
to whom a drama’s fate may be 
entrusted, after the recent un- 
imaginative flabbiness of several 
men of good reputation in the 
field, it is pleasant, through these 
many scenes, to watch her sure 
handling of a large cast, keeping 
the action at once individual and 
coordinated, maintaining unity 
pace. 

“Richard II” is another good 
reason why Shakespeare contin- 
ues to be the past several sea- 
sons’ most popular playwright. 


LINGERING PENALTY 
“SUSPE( a By Edward Pe rey 

and Reginald Tenham, At the 

Playhouse. 

The authors of the psycholog- 
ical melodrama “Ladies In Re- 


Heard 
On the 
Left 











(Continued from VPage Eight) 
has ordered court proceedings 
against the Social Democrats in 
order to recapture the party 
name of ‘Socialist,’ which is now 
legally McLevy’s. It was given 
to him by the Connecticut Su- 
perior Court four years ago dur- 
ing the post-split year. 

A court action now that Jasper 
has announced his candidacy for 
the governorship will be ex- 
ploited by the old parties, which 
have been trying to crack his 
Bridgeport machine for nearly 10 
years. It will surely hurt the 
gubernatorial campaign. 

* * * 


—o~ 2 r 110 publications origi 

nating in foreign countries, 
of which six are from the United 
States—including the New Masses 
and the Daily Worker 
held at the border by the Cana- 


dian government. 
- * * 


are being 


F you go in for political oddities 
you may know somebody who 
Socialist 


reads the Trotskyite 


Appeal. Your friend will then tell 
you taat it kasn’t carried a word 
on the Bertrand Russell case. 
And why? 

Well, the Appeal wag silent 
because Professor Burnham, 
theoretician of the anti-Soviet 
minority m” a reply to Trotsi y 
referved by a few kind words to 


the Principia Mathematica of 
Russell und Whitehead (imagine 
Burnham offering the Trotsky a 


bibliography on logic). 


So the demon theoretician of 
the Cannon faction, Wright, in 
attacking the article, denounced 
Russell's logic as “the hand- 


maiden of the Catholic Church” 


(Justice McGeehan, please note), 


Awkwardly (for the SWP), the 
Russell case broke a day or two 
later. Since the Cannon clique 
figured that “siding with Russell 


in a public fight’ would weaken 
a prop of its factional under- 
pinning, it has remained silent on 
the greatest breach of academic 
freedom in years. 


. 7 * 


Ur colleague, Charles Yale 

Harrison, wonders what Sir 
Stafford Soviet 
ambassador Oumansky 


Cripps told 
during 
that two-hour conversation in 
Washington the other dav. 


Martin Heisler, SDF Member, 
Elected as Upstate Judge 
BUFFALO, N. Y Martin B 
Heisler, veteran SDF member and 
ALP state committeeman, was 
unanimously elected 
the peace this week. 
chosen for the judgeship by the 
Board of the town of 


justice of 


Heisler was 


Village 
Alden. 


Maurice Evans in a Notable Return of 


‘Richard II” 











tirement” have done it again— 
“it” meaning murder—at_ the 
Playhouse, with Pauline Lord 
starring in “Suspect.” These 
playwrights specialize in nothing 
so transparent and simple as a 
mystery murder, or a murder 
mystery; what draws their dra- 
matic flow is the consequence 
upon the culprit of a crime al- 
ready committed. Or possibly not 
the guilty one—in “Suspect” we 
never know. — Except for that 
lightning flash of revelation as 
the final curtain falls. 

The crime in this play, a 
double ax-murder, was comitted 
a score of years before, and the 
woman released with that Scotch 
verdict that hangs between heav- 
en and hell: “Not Proven.” Now, 
as respectable English folk are 
looking over this woman’s son, to 
consider his eligibility for the 
girl, one of the friends just has 
to be the newspaper owner who in 
his reporter days covered the 
case—and the fat’s in the fire! 

The mother, loving the boy 


Alfred Lunt and 


Lynn Fontanne 





Return to New York and the Alvin Theatre the latter part of the 
month in Robert E. Sherwood’s new 


drama, ‘There Shall Be No Night.” 


SAN CARLO OPERA 
COMPANY COMING TO 
CENTER THEATRE 


Fortune Gallo will present his 
San Carlo Opera Company in~a 
season of popular priced grand 
opera, opening Thursday night, 
May 9, and continuing to Sunday, 
May 19, at the Center Theatre in 
Rockefeller Center. 

This will be the fourth season 
by the San Carlo Opera Company 
in Radio City, and will mark the 
close of the thirtieth annual 
transcontinental tour by Mr. 
Gallo’s company. The engagement 
will be for eleven days. 

The modern equipment and fine 
stage of the Center Theatre 
offers the public an opportunity 
to hear opera in luxurious sur- 
roundings and under the most 
favorable conditions possible. 

During its eleven-day stay, the 
San Carlo Opera Company will 
present thirteen performances, 
eleven evening —including two 
Sundays — and two Saturday 
matinees. Carlo Peroni, for many 
years musical director of the 
Gallo organization, will be the 
chief conductor throughout the 
season, and the stage will be 
under the direction of Louis 
Raybaut., 





deeply, is strong enough to break 
her own possessive spirit for his 
happiness; she wants him to 
marry the girl. Trapped by the 
journalist’s memory, she _ flees 
from one contradictory statement 
to another, leaving a long train 
of possibilities among which the 
bemazed audience must choose. 
She isn’t from Scotland. She is; 
but she’s not that woman. She is, 
but she didn’t do it. Her lover— 
only he wasn’t her lover, just a 
sweetheart—did it. Her servant 
—only the servant is her mother 
-—did it. And in fact, the boy isn’t 
her son, so he couldn't have in- 
herited any taint. "Taint so! 
Take your choice. The jour- 
nalist does, and boy gets girl. 
All of this, odd as the move- 
ments may sound, comes alive in 
the hands of a good cast, senti- 
tively headed by Pauline Lord. 
With comparatively few lines to 
speak, Miss Lord makes real and 
poignant the torture of this 
woman striving to protect her- 
self, and the son she loves from 
the cloud of her own life’s tor- 
ment. At her own expense, she 
wins; and the actress, with well- 
considered restraint in a role that 
could easily be rank melodrama, 
keeps humanly tense the stir in 
the suspect’s soul. None of the 
police call and court questioning 
rouse in this play, but it presses 
sharply home the heavy brood of 
murder. And keep your _heart- 
strings ready for that axe! 


Marian Anderson 


Ae. 
The gifted Negro singer, who 
will be heard at Carnegie Hall in 


her fifth concert of the season the 
latter part of May. 


(Continued from Page Five) 
varied lines. Between 1919 and 1929 these establishments in- 
creased production 50 per cent with no change in the numbers 
In 1936 the 59 industries produced about one-tenth Tess 


employed. 
but the total man-hours of labor had decreased 


than in 1929, 
one-fourth. 

In February, 1940, the Federal Reserve Board announced in 
its monthly report that American industry produced more goods, 
yet employed a million less workers than in 1929. Technological 
progress of a decade was reflected in a heightened index of 
production, 

In October, 1939, we reached the 1929 level of output with 
about ten million unemployed. The production of labor-saving 
machinery does not produce employment. The thousands men who 
turn out a million dollars worth of such machinery, in effect, work 
one year to deprive another thousand men of jobs forever. 

In a factory a labor-saving machine saves, but it does not 
save the employee. For it is owned by others and is used by the 
workers to build profits for those others. It does not stop when 
the amount of work formerly done by hands has been accomplished. 


* * ad 


~* the peak of “prosperity” we could have produced $71 billion 
worth of goods had we wished with the labor-saving ma- 
chines that we had. But we dared produce only $37 billion worth 
for fear the rest could not be sold, 

We passed up the chance to produce $33 billion worth more 
by not using available equipment and technique to the limit be- 
cause the machines had thrown so many out of work that those 
on salary could not buy the produce of the machines, 

Generally speaking, the excess of productive capacity in in- 
dustry about equals that actually engaged in production. Today 
we need to employ only about 83 per cent as much labor to turn 
Hence one in six is perma- 
Machines 


labor as displace labor, 


out what we did a decade ago. worker 
nentl:; displaced so long as present conditions exist. 


ised in industry today do not so much save 


Today’s mechanization and technology are built upon the 
painstaking and often ill-remunerated activity of workers in the 
field of pure knowledge who have long since gone to their eternal 
rest. The knowledge created by these research workers, scien- 
tists, and technologists rightly belongs to us. It is our heritage 
as a people. This heritage of technological wisdom will enable 
anyone who so wishes to increase the productivity of labor at a 


constantly accelerating rate. 


We are doomed to a continuation of deep depressions and 
fictitious recoveries until we decide to exercise intelligent social 
control over our collective heritage of scientific and technical 
Under the 
ribution science simply cannot make jobs as fast 


knowledge. present system of production and dis- 
as it displaces 
workers, and the sooner it gives up the pretense that it can 
the better. z 
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A NEW LIVING NEWSPAPER PLAY 


MEDICINE SHOW 


Dramatizing Health as Excitingly as 
.. 1/3 of a Nation .. .’”” Did Housing 
New Yorker Theatre Best Orchestra Seats $1.65 


54th St. W. of B’way—CI 6-2737 Orch. & Mezz. $1.65 - $1.10 
8:40 — Mat. Wed. and Sat. Balcony 55¢-83c Except Saturday 


“MEDICINE SHOW” 


AT NEW YORKER 


IS PROGRESSIVE PLAY RATING 
LABOR SUPPORT 


One of the most socially pro- 
gressive plays to be seen on the 
New York stage in some years is 
the new Living Newspaper play, 
“Medicine Show,” current at the 
New Yorker Theatre. 

Written and presented in a 
style that carries forward the 
Living Newspaper technique de- 
veloped so successfully by the 
Federal Theatre Project, this 
play strikes as hard and daring 
a blow for progress in medicine 
for workers, as the blows struck 
on the subjects of housing, labor 
in the courts and public opera- 
tion of utilities in those exciting 
previous Living Newspapers 
“One-Third of a Nation,” “In- 
junction Granted,” and “Power.” 

Most important, from the view- 
point of workers who want to 
see this play, it is being presented 
at prices almost as low as the 
Federal Theatre Project charged 
—with admission running from 
55 and 83 cents in the balcony to 
$1.10 and $1.65 in the orchestra 
for the best seats, except on 
Saturday nights. 

It had been thought that with 
the disappearance of the Federal 
Theatre there would be no more 
Living Newspaper plays. No com- 
mercial producer would dare to 
produce one, it was said, since 
such plays are more expensive to 
produce than most other plays, 
and can charge only half the 
usual commercial theatre’s ad- 
mission in order to draw the 
working-class audience, for whom 
Living Newspapers are designed. 
But the commercial firm of Carly 
Wharton and Martin Gabel has 
courageously produced “Medicine 
Show,” presenting it in a large 
theatre like the New Yorker in 
the expectation that there will be 
large enough audiences to make 
such a progressive venture really 
feasible even without a govern- 
ment subsidy, 

“Medicine Show,” like all pre- 
ceding Living Newspapers, pre- 
sents a number of authoritative 
facts and draws a stirring con- 
clusion. The facts presented show 
how inadequately the “one-third 
of a nation” receives medical 
care, how all efforts of young 
physicians to form’ voluntary 
group-health plans are opposed 
by reactionary leaders of the 
American Medical Association, 
how even such group-health plans 
benefit only people with fairly 
large and absolutely steady in- 
comes and do not reach the great 
mass of people with small and 
insecure incomes, 

The conclusion drawn is that 
the National Health Bill before 
Congress, calling for the expen- 
diture of $850,000,000 a year, is 
the only means by which the na- 
tion’s health can really be pro- 
tected—and that the nation’s 


; PHILHARMONIC—... 


SY MPH-ON Y 


BARBIROLLI, Conductor 


CARNEGIE HALL 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3:00 
PIANO SOLOISTS: 


BARTLETT and ROBERTSON 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF: Overture, 
“The Maid of Pskov’ 

§ Concerto for 2 Pianos 
DEBUSSY: Three Nocturnes 
LISZT-PATTISON :ConcertoPathetique 
DE FALLA: Dances from “Three- 
Cornered Hat” 

Arthur Judson, Mgr. (Steinway Piano) 











health is a responsibility of the 
government. 

“Medicine Show” is an _ out- 
spoken call for better medical 
service to the masses of the 
people, and not only is it stirring 
in this social sense, but it is an 
extremely exciting piece of the- 
atrical entertainment, being a 
“plot” story. Previous Living 
Newspapers were to some extent 
merely lectures with living ex- 
hibits, but “Medicine Show” is 
said to be a rounded drama in 
every sense of the amie 
PHILHARMONIC- 

SYMPHONY PROGRAMS 

AT CARNEGIE HALL 

John Barbirolli, Conductor 
(Neat to last week of season) 

Sunday afternoon, April 21 
3. (Broadcast 3 to 4:30 over 
CBS coast-to-coast network.) 
Soloists: Ethel Bartlett and Rae 
Robertson, pianists. — Women’s 
Chorus prepared by Clythie Hine 
Mundy. Overtur, “The Maid of 
Pskov,” by timsky-Korsakoff; 
Concerto for two pianos and or- 
chestra, by Arthur Bliss; Three 
Nocturnes, by Debussy; Concerto 
Pathetique for two pianos and 
orchestra in E minor, by Liszt- 
Pattison; Three Dances from 
“The Three-Cornered Hat,” by 
De Falla. 

Thursday evening, April 25, at 
8:45, and Friday afternoon, April 
26, at 2:30. (Last concerts of 
season of odd Thursday and Fri- 
day series.) Soloist: Rudolf Ser- 
kin, pianist. Overture to “The 
“The Barber of Seville,” by Ros- 
sini; “Symphonie Concertante” 
for string quartet and orchestra, 
by’ Fuleihan (Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony String Quartet: Mishel 
Piastro, Imre Pogany, Zoltan 
Kurthy, Joseph Schuster. First 
performance dedicated to Mr. 
Barbirolli and the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Quartet); Piano Con- 
certo No. 5 in E-flat, “Emperor,” 
by Beethoven. 











MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


TWICE DAILY 
Incl. SUNDAY “g 
2:15 and 8:15 






THE GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH 
Presenting for the First Time Anywhere 
The MAX WELDY New Spectacle Superb 
“The Return of MARCO POLO" 
Mighty Lg Neg He of Terrific New 
ever Before on This Continent 
FIRST oy IN AMERICA— 
ALFRED COURT wich Three 
Great MIXED GROUPS of the WORLD'S MOST 
DANGEROUS PERFORMING WILD ANIMALS 














Incomparable le Display of f Super H Horsemanship 


GARGANTUA The | Great, Famous Giant Gorilla 


10,000 MAR VELS—800Peerless Performers— 
100 Clowns—50 Elephants—1009 Menagerie 
Animals — Great New Congress | of FREAKS 
Tickets Ad Admitting to ev erything (incl. Seats) 
$1.00 to $3.50, Plus Tax. Children Under 12 
Half Price Every Afternoon Except Saturday, 

TICKETS NOW AT GARDEN, 

MACY’S AND AGENCIES 























“TAP-HAPPY 


Time Magazine 
“Downright hilari- 
ous”—Waldorf, Post 
“Fast, informal” 

Watts, 

Herald Tribune 





GERTRUDE MACY & STANLEY GILKEY present 
AND TUNEFUL” The New Hit Musical Revue 


Two For the Show 


by NANCY HAMILTON and MORGAN LEWIS with 
Eve Arden, Richard Haydn, Brenda Forbes, Betty Forbes 
Staged by JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON 
BOOTH Theatre, 45 St. W. of B’way 
Matinees Sat. & Wed. Cl. 6-5969 


Evs. 8:40 











ATTENTION ALL ORGANIZATIONS 


For THEATRE PARTIES all Current, 
Coming Broadway Productions 
Boat Rides - Camps - Summer Resorts 
Vacation Tours - At Reduced Prices 
Call 
FEDERATED THEATRE PARTY SERVICE 


152 West 42nd Street New York City 
Wisconsin 7-5681—LAckawanna 4-1199 


For All Fund-Raising Activities Consult Us 











Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:40 


40¢ 75¢ $1.00 











“THE MOST ADULT REVUE IN TOWN” “228982 | 


NEW PINS and NEEDLES 


Music and Lyrics by Harold J. Rome 
Directed by Robert i. Gordon 


wee 55¢ $1.10 $1.65 | 
WINDSOR THEA. 48th Street East of B’way - BR 9-3824 


rHEATRE PARTIES AND BENEFITS AT REASONABLE RATES 


Sketches by Joseph Schrank 
Sets by S. Syrjala 





Evenings at 8:40 
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OLSEN and JOHNSON’S N E Ww 


ELLLAPOPPIN 


“Another riotous evening. The folks were boisterously happy.” 


B’way & 50th St. — Evenings 8:38. 


fantle, News 


At Capitol 


(On er rn rn ce re mR oe 





Rita Johnson and Eddie Cantor 


in “The Story of Forty Little 





Otto L. Preminger, as the G 
man Consul, and Sam Levene, 


The Cop and the Consul! 





er- 
as 


Mothers,” the Capitol’s new film : im : ; 
P “i Officer Finkelstein, in Clare 
attraction, P A 
a eee. Boothe’s long-running comedy, 
“Margin for Error,” which moves 


MAE WEST-W. C. FIELDS Monday to the Majestic. 





FILM AT PALACE THEA. 


Mae West and W. C. Fields in 
“My Little Cc hickadee,” and “Cur- 
tain Call,” a new "RKO-Radio Directed by Edmund Gouldi 
comedy-drama of the theatre, whose most recent successes 
with Barbara Read, Alan Mow- elude 
bray and Helen Vinson, comprise Qid Maid,” the supporting ¢ 
the new double feature film at-  jncludes Pat O’Brien, Gerald 
tractions at the Palace Theatre  fitzgerald, Binnie 
this week. : ’ Frank McHugh. 

Today the other RKO Man- lige cadiasciac aie 
hattan, Bronx and Westchester ,, i 
Theatres will show Carole Lom- JOHNNY APOLLO 
bard’s starring vehicle from the 
pen of A, J. Cronin, doctor- 
author of “The Citadel,” on a 
program with Cesar Romero in 
“Viva Cisco Kid.” 

JEWISH WAR VETERANS 
TO HOLD SONG AND 


“Wuthering Heights,” and Geo 


Brent, 


Darryl F. Zanuck’s product 
of “Johnny Apollo,” starr 


beginning today at the 
Sheatre. 


rge 


hero of ‘Fighting 69th.” 


ng, 
in- 


“Dark Victory” and “The 


ast 
ine 


Barnes and 


HOLDS AT ROXY 


ion 
ing 


Tyrone Power and Dorothy La- 
mour, remains for a second week 
Roxy 


Fanchon and Marco's “in per- 


MUSIC CONCERT = gon” show, headlining Mary Raye 





The Ladies Auxiliaries of the and Naldi, also remains for an- 
Jewish War Veterans of New other week on the Roxy stage. 
York will sponsor a song and 
musie concert at Town Hall on ,. ’ ‘ - 
Saturday evening, May 11th, for Tickets available for TODAY'S 


the benefit of the underprivileged 
and cardiac children of Montifiore 
Hospital. Many prominent per- 
sonalities and headliners in the 
field of entertainment will ap- 
pear. Tickets may be purchased 
in advance from Mrs. Sylvia 
Goldman at the Flatbush Post 
No. 169, at 1637 East 16th St., 
Brooklyn. 


MATINEE and advance 


performances 


GONE WITH 
THE WIND 


iansinaine While this engagement is limited, 


ss 2 G will not be shown excepta 
TIL We MEET AGAIN" Sbipaeth johens.0t oat neat ek 
OPENS AT THE STRAND 
The Strand Theatre's new film, ASTOR 
starting today, will be “’Til We Ss TS RESERVE 
Meet Again,” co-starring Merle —* es ee 
Oberon, the lustrous star of p} ° anhalt <table eas 


B’wav& 
45th St. 











Mats. Sat. and Weds. at 2:30 





Se 
RADIO CITY 


MUSIC HALL 


50th Street & 6th Ave. 


HELD OVER 4th WEEK 


REBECCA 


LAURENCE OLIVIER 
JOAN FONTAINE 


Directed by =—" Hitcheock 


* ON THE GRE oT STAGI 


TYRONE 





DOROTHY 





in JOHNNY APOLLO 


Seer 


with Edward Arnold - 
ON OUR STAGE 
Variety Presentation with 


The LAZANDERS - 
Gae Foster Girls - Paul Ash, Roxy Orc 





“TROPICAL 
ment, color an ch revelry 
beneath the southern skies, in 
four spectacular, swiftly paced 


\ scenes. Symphony Orchestra 
under direction of Erno Rapee. 


oo 





7th AVE. & 50th ST. Always 





| 





POWER* LAMOUR 


Llexd Nelan 


RAYE & NALDI - SENOR WENCES 
FOUR SIDNEYS 


h. 


258 oT paw 
R OXY Children 15¢ 











APITOL 


presents 


NTOR! 


A riotous 50-minute stage show 
that will convulse Broadway 


IN PERSON! 


| EDDIE CANTOR 
: GEORGE JESSEL 


{ GRACIE BARRIE + BUSTER SHAVER with OLIVE 
& GEORGE + STUART MORGAN DANCERS 
DON ALBERT & Orchestra 


' ON THE SCREEN! 


World Premiere 


EDDIE CANTOR 


in M-G-M's hilarious story of 


“4O LITTLE 
MOTHER S” 


with JUDITH ANDERSON, Rite 
Johnson, Bonita Granville; Ralph 
Morgan, Diana Lewis, and Nydia 
Westman. Directed by Busby Berkeley 
Produced by Harry Rapf 


CAPITOL: Broadway and 51st Street > Major Edward Bowes, Mug. Dir. 








poe Reena 


Bi Die: Mice 7 lle 






















THEATRE 
PARTIES 


Two Big Features } 
Party Branches and sympa 
{ 


WEST’ FIELDS 
“My Little 
Chickadee” 


Plus—ist N. Y. Run 


“CURTAIN CALL” 


BARBARA READ 


sPALACE':;:: || 


SD 


NEW LEADER. Phone Algon 


((—— 














f =F —_ 


thetie organizations are re- 
quested when planning theatre 
parties to de so through the 
Theatrical Department of THE 


quin 4-4622 or write to Ber- 
mard Feinman, Manager, New 
Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 Mast 15th Street, New Yerk. 
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Saturday, April 20, 1940 
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SDF News 


AuGustT CLAESSENS starts his trans-continental tour 
on May 2nd and speaks in many cities during the six 
weeks’ trip. The schedule is as follows: May 2-3-4, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; May 6, Cleveland; May 7 to 12, Chicago, May 15 
to 21, San Francisco and vicinity ; May 22 to 31, Los Angeles 
and vicinity; June 8rd, Kansas 
City; June 4th, St. Louis. 
After returning to New York, 








Claessens will also speak in In- 
dianapolis, Dayton, Cincinnati, 











No Paid Advertising 
Accepted! 


The Progressive (formerly LaFollette’s Magazine) 
stands unique in America as a full-size weekly news- 
paper that does not accept a line of paid advertising! 

The Progressive prints the big economic, social, and 
political news of the day from the liberal viewpoint. 
It is free from the influence and pressure from big 
advertising interests. Here you'll find fearlessly pre- 
sented the facts about: 


Municipal and public ownership. 
The co-operative movement. 
The labor movement. 


; The revelations concerning monopoly, insurance, 
investment banking, and monopoly policies. 

The “Isms.” 

These and many other subjects are in Progressive 
headlines, this week and every week. 

Tf you are not a progressive reader, here is a new 
trial subscription offer that will interest you. SEND 
20 CENTS FOR A 10-WEEKS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIP- 
TION—NOW! Address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE 
Dept. L, Madison, Wisconsin 








Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and in 
other cities. 
. * 


NEW YORK CITY 
Coming Events 
April 20, 21: City Convention, 
7 E. 15th St. 
April 27: Anniversary Ball at 
Hotel Diplomat. 
April 30: May Day meeting at 
Debs Auditorium. 
May 1: Wecker Banquet. Also 
Bronx County May Festival. 
May Day meeting, Tuesday, 
April 30, 8:30 P. M., in Debs Au- 
ditorium. Speakers: Algernon 
Lee, Louis Waldman, I. Levine 
Shatzkes, Gerhart Seger, Esther 
Friedman, Eli Rosenblatt. 
* ~ J 
City Executive Committee will 
meet Wednesday, April 24th, at 
8:30 P. M., in the City Office. 
* * * 


Kings County Membership 
meeting on Thursday, April 25, 
8:30 P. M. in the Livingston, at 
Schermerhorn and Nevins Streets, 
Brooklyn. 

* cal ” 

William E. Bohn speaks on 
“Socialists and Isolation” over 
WEVD, Friday, April 19th, 10:30 
P. M. Howard Rudner, April 
26th. -» 

* * * 

Arrangements have been made 
for two boat rides during the 
coming summer. The steamer 
Claremont has been charteded for 
excursions to Bear Mountain 
Park on the Hudson, on Saturday, 
July 20th and Saturday, August 
10th. 

7 7 - 

A. I. Shiplacoff Branch, Social 
and Card Party, Sunday after- 
noon, May 5th, 1 P. M., at ALP 
Center, 971 Sutter Ave. 

* ~ 


Meeting of E. V. Debs Branch, 
96 Avenue C, on Monday, April 
22nd. Discussion on the City 
Convention and other vital mat- 
ters. 

* * 


Mid-Bronx Branch meets Tues- 


day, April 23rd, at 40 West Burn- 








() 2 are presents a collection of 
N costly Tweeds at a price that saves 
' you enough for a new hat and other 
! fixin’s. Take your pick from the cream 
) of the crop: 100% all wool Tweeds in 
¥ colorful, nubby Herringbones, Whale- 
bones, Diagonals in smart mixtures of 
blues, grays, browns and greens, 


Remember, you buy DIRECT from 
} the maker at Crawford (One of 
America’s Largest Clothing Chains) 


SUITS, TOPCOATS, 


! thereby saving you one full profit. So 
if you want to save money on a smart 
f new suit see Crawford before you buy! 
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CLOTHES 


TUXEDOS, FULL DRESS ( 


ALL SIZES TO 52 STOUT | 
ty SPORT COATS, SLACKS, COMBINATIONS 
NO CHARGE FOR “'C 


HECK-FIT"’ ALTERATIONS | 





MI 12-PAY PLAN 


Take 3 months to pay if you like: 


$1 added for service costs. $6 for the 











2-PANTS SUITS 


Double the wear with the extra pair. 1 


extra Trousers. 











i THERE'S A CRAWFORD STORE NEAR YOU-—O 
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UNION CITY, N. J 
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House Parties Held 
For Rand School Drive 
Three successful house par- 


ties nettingf over $100 for the 
Rand School—Third of a Cent- 


ury Drive — were held this 
week. 
Sarah Rutes, assisted by 


Jane Smul and B. Cohan con- 
ducted at her home, 899 Linden 
Blvd. Mildred Ross and Mrs. 
Benson ran an affair at Maur’s 
restaurant, 96 Henry St., and 
Mrs. Dr. May Sugar contrib- 
uted her share with a party at 
her house, 229 Kings Bridge 
Rd., Bronx. 


The drive closes on May 5. 








side Ave. Keports of City Con- 
vention. May Day __—“ Festival 
Wednesday,. May Ist. 

7 * . 


New Jersey 

The State Committee monthly 
meeting will be held in Paterson, 
Sunday, April 21st, at the Work- 
men’s Circle Hall, 72 Carroll St. 

A supperette will be served at 
6:30 P. M., to be followed by a 
talk on “Housing,” by Herman 
Kobbe, writer and outstanding 
authority on this subject. 

At 5:30 P. M. members of the 
State Committee and those inter- 
ested in placing a ticket in the 
field this fall, will meet in con- 


ference. 
7 7 7 


Newark, N. J., Rand School 
Honors Elias Tartak 

The Newark School of Social 
Science, a branch of Rand School 
of New York City, gave a testi- 
monial luncheon to its instructor 
in literature, Elias Tartak, in cel- 
ebration of its third year of ex- 
istence. Dr. Louis Reiss, founder 
of the school, was toastmaster. 
More than fifty subscriptions to 
The New Leader were sold the 
students during the term. 


Labor Forces 
Win in Illinois 
By M. V. HALUSHKA 
Chicago Bureau 
of The New Leader 

CHICAGO.—Some two million 
voters participated in the Illinois 
primaries held April 9th. More 
than a million (1,147,295) fa- 
vored a third term for Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, and some 190,000 
preferred his primary opponent, 
John N. Garner. 

Republicans gave Thomas E. 
Dewey over 900,000 votes. These 
nominees, however, are not bind- 
ing on the delegates to the ma- 
jor parties’ conventions. 

Judge John Gutknecht, presi- 
dent of the National Lawyers 
Guild, failed to win the Demo- 
cratic nomination for State At- 
torney for Cook County. Oscar 
F. Nelson, former vice president 
of the Chicago Federation of La- 
bor, won the Republican nomina- 


tion for the same county office, 


defeating Harry S. Ditchburne, 
Colonel Frank Knox’s candidate. 

Labor’s Non-Partisan League 
made no endorsements for state 
candidates of either parties; but 
they urged “a landslide victory 
for President Roosevelt and a 
smashing defeat for Garner.” 

7 . * 

The Board of Directors of the 
Cooperative League of America 
at its quarterly meeting held in 
this city decided to hold its 12th 
biennial congress in Chicago on 
October 16-17-18, 1940. The con- 
gress will celebrate the twenty- 





WORKMEN'S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


(ORGANIZED 1872) 

A Co-operative Fire Insurance 
Society Owned and Operated 
by Workingmen 
100% Unionized 
HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE AT ACTUAL COST 


Average Rate 10 Cts. Annually 
for every $100.00 Insurance 
Fire Losses Appraised Liberally 
Upon Admission every member 
must make a deposit equal to 
90 cents for every $100.00 of 
Insurance. This deposit will be 
repaid in full upon withdrawal 
For further information 
apply to the Main Office 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
New York City 
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TRAITOR NO. 1 
Major Quisling, Nazis' lead- 


stooge in 
Norway's 
move- 


ing Norwegian 

Reich drive on 

Social Democratic 
ment. 





fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the League. 

Chicago to Hold United 
May Day Celebration 

Socialist and progressive labor 
forces in Chicago will hold a 
united May Day celebration at 
the Amalgamated Center, 333 8S. 
Ashland Boulevard, Wednesday 
evening, May 1, 

Speakers representing the So- 
cial Democratic Federation, So- 
cialist Party, and trade unions 
will address the meeting. 

The May First conference com- 
posed of delegates from the So- 
cial Democratic Federation, So- 
cialist Party, Workmen’s Circle, 
Young Circle League, Millinery 
Workers Union and Pocketbook 
Makers Union will hold a final 
preparatory meeting on Sunday 
morning, April 28th, at the Work- 


SDF Holds Convention at 
Rand School April 20, 21 


The annual convention of the Social Democratic Federae 
tion of New York will be held this week-end, Saturday and 
Sunday, April 20 and 21, at the Rand School, 7 East 15th 
Street, New York. Some 200 delegates and alternates, 


representing branch 


organizations, 


committees, and 


affiliates, will take stock of the year’s activities, and pro- 


posals will be considered to in- 
crease the strength and effective- 
ness of our organization. 

Resolutions will be adopted on 
the attitude of the New York So- 
cial Democrats to the interna- 
tional situation, the issues in the 
war, the coming presidential 
election, the American Labor 
Party, and many important eco- 
nomic, social and political prob- 
lems. 

Interesting discussions will be 


New York SDF to 





held, Many of the veterans of 
our movement are among the dele 
egates to the convention and the 
sessions are open to all Social 
Democrats and sympathizers. 

The City Convention will open 
at 1 P. M. on Saturday, April 
20th, and adjourn at 6 P. M. It 
will reconvene at 10:30 A. M. on 
Sunday, April 21st, and again at 
2 P.M. There will be no evening 


sessions. 
Give Ball 


And Floor Show April 27 


The Fourth Anniversary 


Ball and Floor Show of the 


New York City Social Democratic Federation will be held 
on Saturday, April 27, 8:30 p. m., in the Hotel Diplomat, 
108 West 43rd Street, near Sixth Avenue. 

At this annual gathering, large numbers of Socialists 


and their friends renew  ac- 
quaintances and spend a pleasant 
evening together. There will be 
exhibits of the cooperative move- 
ment, and book stalls. The dance 
music will be offered by Samuel 
Schiller’s orchestra and abundant 
refreshments will be provided. 


The floor show will present a 
short but richly artistic program 





perb guitarist and concert virtue 
oso popularly acclaimed in recent 
concert and radio appearances; 
Monna Montes of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, and Jose Fernandez 
in Spanish dances; and Eddie La 
Mont, baritone. 

The admission price is 75 cents. 
Tickets are on sale at 7 East 15th 
Street; at all SDF branches; and 


men’s Circle Lyceum, Kedzie and 
Ogden Aves. 


in the tradition of old Spain. The 
artists are Vincent Gomez, su- 


ning of the affair. 


Ally Respect for Neutrals 
Perils All Small States 


(Continued from Page One) 
explosion renders the extremely narrow Suez 
Canal useless for a few days or even wecks. 

Prevented from landing in Greece, the Allied 
Mediterranian naval forces are completely cut 
off from any future aid to Romania; a damaged 
Suez Canal closes the Mediterranean for the 
naval and troop units which had been stationed, 
awaiting such an emergency, in the Red Sea. 
Realizing that no Allied support can be ex- 
pected in time to be valuable, Turkey does not 
dare to attempt any resistance against the 
Italo-German rush into the Balkans. 

The Allies would answer by taking over 
Italy’s African Empire in Tripoli and Abys- 
sinia? That would be unneutral, of course. Be- 
side, Mussolini might have made up his mind 
that for the time being the possession of Greece 
(and therefore Yugoslavia, too) was far more 
important than undisturbed communication with 
his African colonies. 

Russia, Japan Step In 

He might have figured that the Allies, if and 
when decisively beaten on the continent, would 
have to give back not only Tripoli and Abys- 
sinia but, in addition, British Kenya, French 
Tunisia, the Suez Canal, and all that. 

Three, Soviet Russia (merely to safeguard 
her Baltic coast, you know) marches through 
crippled Finland into Northern Sweden, while 
Nazi Germany moves into the southern part of 
that exemplary neutral nation. Thus the British 
troops, waiting for that fatal hour in Arctic 
Norway, are completely checked by the Russian 
advance, so that Germany can calmly protect 
Sweden’s glorious neutrality. 

Four, neutral Japan takes over neutral Dutch 
East Indies, in order to prevent Europe’s im- 
perialist war from spreading into the Pacific, 
of course. 

While all that happens, and far more—at the 
same moment, or step by step—the superior Al- 
lied navy holds the North Sea and the gallant 
Allied expeditionary troops show the value of 
the professional education the British and 
French officers received in their world-famous 
military academies of centuries-old reputation: 
irresistably ,against strong Nazi forces on land 
and in the air, they conquer seven and even ten 
miles every day—the thousand miles from Nar- 
vik to Oslo in the fantastically good time of 
merely 100 days. 


Liberals Keep Talking 

Meanwhile the others get Europe. 

But at least Belgium’s, the Netherland’s, 
Romania’s and the other European Davids’ neu- 
trality is never touched by the Western democ- 
racies while the Goliaths are eating up the 
world. And although this world’s decent liberals 
will still not be convinced that England and 
France did not exactly follow the imperialist 
pattern, they will continue these discussions in 
concentration camps—provided, of course, that 
they have not been killed. 


I repeat: I have no “inside information.” 
And f did not even make any predictions; inci- 
dentally, I do not believe that these and no other 
things will happen in the next few days. Any- 
thing may happen. And you have been invited 
merely to look at one among many pictures the 
European kaleidoscope may reveal in the weeks 
to come. 

Yes, this is a phony war! It is a worldwide 
civil war rather than anything else. The real 
front goes straight through all nations, all 
classes, all parties, all religions. Hitler has 
allies within his belligerent foes’ countries; in 
Norway, for instance, as Wednesday’s Daily 
Worker proudly boasted in a direct wire from 
Nazi-occupied Oslo, the Communist paper is the 
only one which can appear in a capital con- 
trolled by Himmler. 

But the phoniest thing is certainly that after 
four and a half years of “leftist” Socialist gov- 
ernment in Norway, the governor of the Oslo 
province and other top officials should suddenly 
have been revealed as having been on Hitler's 
pay roll for years. 

No, it is not phony at all. This writer hap- 
pens to know that the Norwegian government 
had for years received warnings against the 
Oslo governor, for instance; and that all these 
warnings were ignored because Mr. Koht in- 
sisted that Norway must not offend her mighty 
German neighbor by discriminating measures 
against his Norwegian friends; and that Nor- 
way must not offend her Russian almost-neigh- 
bor by suppressing the sheets, Himmler later 
did not suppress either. (But good friends of 
this writer criticized that column, when it dared 
to tell the world—months ago and while nobody 
else would have envisaged the abyss of Nor- 
wegian treachery—that something is wicked in 
the Kingdom of Haakon and Mr. Koht.) 


If the Allies Lose 

This is a universal civil war. A gigantic 
conspiracy all over the world lights our c.vili- 
zation every day on another spot—just as the 
Fuehrers please. As if they were swooning, the 
democratic forces, no matter whether they are 
liberal or conservative, wait in desperation for 
the next stroke. The combined troops of Hitler, 
Stalin, Mussolini and Arita march against our 
world. And this world continues to study, what 
the International Conference of 1887 or 1904 
resolved concerning the non-belligerents’ rights 
and duties.... 

This writer has no power at all and his opin- 
ions not only merely his own, but they are en- 
tirely unimportant, too. Nevertheless, he is 
now of the opinion that the Western democ- 
racies are going to lose the war, if they remain 
as non-imperialistic, as their liberal critics want 
them to be. And these critics are then going to 
the same hell, the Berlin-Moscow-Rome-Tokio 
axis has prepared for England and France. 





FTC Enjoins Thom McAn misleading ad 
Fake Advertising Claims 


The Federal Trade Commission 


tations. 


vertising represen- 


The corporation was enjoined 


See you there! 
Columbia Tea Co. 4 


at the Hotel Diplomat, on the eve- 


Telephone REgent 42432 
Ask for booklet 62 


has entered an order restraining 
Thom McAn Shoes from certain 

















UNION DIRECTORY 


ONNAZ, SINGER EMBROIDERERS, TUCKERS, STITCHERS AND PLEATERS’ 

UNION, Local 66, I1.L.G.W.U., 135 W. 33rd St., PA. 6-2154-5-6, Executive Board 

meets every Thursday night in the office of the Union, Z. L. Freedman, President; 
Harry Goxt, Sec’y-Treasurer. 


ORSET AND BRASSIERE WORKERS’ UNION, Local 32, LL.G.W.U., 96—5to 
Ave., New York City; ALg. 46727. Abraham Snyder, Manager. 


LOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, New York Joint Board, 31 West 15th St., 








New York City; TOmpkins Square 6-5400. L. Hollender, J. Catalanotti, Man- j 


agers; Abraham Miller, Sec’y-Treasurer, 


NTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL 
WORKERS of United States and Canada. John P. Burke, President-Secretary; 
Bart Doody, Trea.wurer. 








OINT BOARD DRESS AND WAIST MAKERS’ UNION, 232 West 40th St., New 

York City; LOngacre 5-5100. Board of Directors meets every Monday evening; 
Joint Board meets every Wednesday evening in the Council Room at 218 W. 40th 
St. Julius Hochman, General Manager; Phillip Kapp, Sec’y-Ireasurer. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


¥ ADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS’ UNION, 3 West 16th Street, New York City; 
WAtkins 9-6868. David Dubinsky, President. 








THE AMALGAMATED 

LAS. GARMENT CUTTERS’ UNION, Lecal 16, L.L.G.W.U., 60 W. 35th St; 
WiIs, 7-8011. Executive Board meets every Thursday at the office of the Union 
Harry Shapiro, Pres.; Isadore Nagler, Mgr.-Sec’y; Louis Stolberg, Asst. Mar.; 
Max Goldenberg, Sec’y to Exec. Boad; Moe Diamond, Chairman, Exec. Board 





\ ILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, Local 24, Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers 

International Union. Downtown office, 640 Broadway, SPring_7-4548; eget 
office, 30 W. 37th St., WIs. 7-1270. Executive Board meets were Tuesday, 8 p.m. 
Manager, N. Spector; Secretary-Treas., Alex Rose; Organizers, I. H. Goldberg, A. 
Mendelowitz, M. Goodman, Lucy Oppenheim; Chairman of Executive Board, Morris 
Rosenblatt; Secretary of Executive Board, Saul Hodos. 





JECKWEAR MAKERS’ UNION, 7 E. 15th St.; ALg. 47082. Joint Board meets 
* once a_ month. Local Executive Board meets every two weeks, Mondays, 
5:30 p.m. Ed Gottesman, Secretary-Treasurer. 





NDERGARMENT AND NEGLIGEE WORKERS’ UNION, Local 62 of I.L.G.W.U., 
873 Broadway, New York City; Alg. 41861, &. Shore, Manager. 





from claiming that the top grade 
of calfs skin is used in the man- 
ufacture of its shoes, when in fact 


+ 











other grades are used; that its 
shoes will fit perfectly or afford 
immediate and instant comfort 
for everyone without breaking- 
n, eliminat or correct foot 
troubles, and prevent foot burn- 
ing which is not due to ill fitting Order from your grocer this famous 
_ . - eats Russian tea known to millions as 
“SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA” 
OOO OM UII IG eirt 
iatitehitetite iene niente tite ooo ho odio) 


GOOD NEWS TO ALL FRIENDS OF LABOR! 
Labor Insurance Co. Appoints Shaff for Unions 


THE Union Lab Life Insur- The Union Labor Life Insurance 
esi: Chiaeutaniaie ened and < Company is headed by Matthew 
: : pe ’ . Woll, Vice-President of the A. F. 


trade unions of L. With a record of $74,000,000 
f paid for ordinary and group life 


need the appointment 
insurance, the company has dem- 


timer rt haff of 370 
M ner (Mort) I es onstrated its soundness as a life 
Fast 149th St., New York City, who insurance enterprise dedicated to 
has had a long and varied career the proposition of valid protection 
n the life insurance field, as 2 a8 nearly at cost as possible 
f for wage earners, their families 
General Agent and friends. 


Buy Your Insurance From 
The UNION LABOR Life Insurance Co. 
MORT. E. SHAFF 


GENERAL AGENT 
370 East 149th St. MElrose 5-3660 
We would be happy to discuss your tmsurance problems with you 
without any cost or obligation. 
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Where the News Ends 


By Charles Yale Harrison 


O MATTER -what ultimately transpires in 

Norway, the Nazi conquest of that unhappy 
country has performed the unquestionable ser- 
vice of forcing Americans to clear their minds 
of all namy-pamby shibboleths on war and in- 
ternational politics. 

The American reaction to this latest act of 
brutality was clear-cut, decisive and overwhelm- 
ing. And President Roosevelt’s statement that 
otalitarian force must be met with force found 
Wiiversal approval among his countrymen. Let 
no man quibble on this point. What has hap- 
pened in Norway can happen elsewhere—any- 
where. 

Now more than ever it is apparent that the 
Hitler machine triumphs by flouting every ele- 
mentary code of international conduct. In its 
arsenal conspiracy and treachery are counted 
as weapons more powerful than the heaviest 
howitzer. When its troops march into a con- 
quered city they are the last to enter—bribery, 
betrayal and corruption, you may be sure, have 
gone before, 


But of all the forces which work for the 
success of German arms none are more ef- 
fective than the cankers of pacifism and 
mealy-mouthed idealism. As a partial re- 
sult of these, we have been treated to the 
astounding spectacle of a courageous, proud 
and energetic nation reduced to the impo- 
tence of children in the face of modern, or- 
ganized conspiratorial aggression. It has 
given us the shameful picture of the sons 
of the Vikings standing bewildered and 
feebly smiling as the Nazi troops marched 
into Oslo. Lief Erickson surely must have 
turned in his grave. 

7 * * 


VEN at this late date many subscribe to the 

nonsensical belief that ultimately force is 
powerless against Truth and Righteousness. I 
know of no current notion which will give pos- 
terity a heartier belly laugh than this. For me, 
at any rate, the debacle at Oslo proved that 
honesty and decency, as undefended principles, 
are the meat upon which fascism feeds. 

Norway, as much as Sweden and Finland, was 
a shining example of the middle way. It boasted 
a Social-Democratic government with a predomi- 
nant Labor majority. Its cooperatives, its low- 
rent housing developments, its government owner- 
ship of public utilities and its social legislation 
were the pride of social: workers everywhere. If 
only all nations pursued the golden middle way, 
the starry-eyed reformers chanted, everything 
would be hunky-dory. Came the war, came the 
dawn, came Hitler. 

And now the strident voice of necessity pro- 
claims for all the world to hear that there can 
be no middle way*as long as civilization is threat- 
ened by the hobnailed boot of Nazism. 

Democracy, Hitler has said, is the syphilis of 
Western civilization. Like Stalin, he refers to 
the “poison of liberalism.” He offers no alterna- 
tives. If you want to enjoy the benefits of your 
labors, he says in effect, it is not enough to be 
decent, virtuous and peace-loving. You’ve got 
to be armed; you’ve got to stand up and fight. 

Clear and indelible, written for all men to 
see, this is the lesson to be learned from the con- 
quest of Norway. And no matter how painful 
. these conclusions may appear to men of good- 
will, they are inescapable, 

7 * * 
FEW years ago I was in Norway. In the 
course of a conversation with Foreign Min- 
ister Halvdan Koht, I asked what Norway’s at- 
titude would be in the event of a new world war. 

“Fortunately, we are far removed from the 
orbit of a possible conflict,” Dr. Koht replied. 
“We are a small, peace-loving country and our 


feard au the 


By VICTOR RIESEL 


ROM Marceau Pivert, leader of the French Peasants and 
Workers Socialist Party, comes a note protesting an item 

in last week’s column. There are those who remarked to 
this columnist that what we thought was a report dripping 
in objectivity was really in bad taste. Since we had no in- 
tention of hurting anyone’s feelings, our apologies are of- 


‘of Oslo. 


only salvation will lie in remaining neutral as 
we did in the last war.” 

Back in 1936 that made sense. In a. thousand 
cooperatives, in the Storthing, in field, factory 
and workshop, democracy and pacifism seemed 
like sensible, workable philosophies. 

It all made for an easy tolerance, a smiling 
friendliness. And after my talk with Dr. Koht, 
walking up Karl Johannes Gate towards Haa- 
kon’s jaundiced, modest palace, I had the feel- 
ing that here was a truly democratic people with 
malice toward none and charity for all. Unfor- 
tunately, every Nazi agent in Oslo also had the 
same feeling. 

And now along comes Leland Stowe, who merits 
the Pulitzer prize for the best piece of American 
reporting in a decade, and tells the inside story 
of Hitler’s paralyzing twelve-hour conquest of 
Norway on April 9th. In a first-hand narrative 
that beggars any Hollywood scenario, Stowe fac- 
tually recounts the details leading up to the fall 
His dispatch should be required read- 
ing in all American class-rooms. 

Of course, treachery and forged instructions to 
the armed forces played a part in the downfall 
of the Norwegian capital. But more astonishing 
than this was the reaction of the civilian popu- 
lation to the German occupation, 

Without a single jeer or hiss and without a 

. single tear noticeable on the face of any of 

the 30,000 Osloans who lined up to watch the 

triumphant entry of the Nazis, the Norwegian 
police actually calmly went about their busi- 
ness of keeping the crowds in order. 

And the conquering army which the popula- 
tion turned out to see consisted of less than 1,500 
troops. Think of it! Oslo with a population of 
nearly 300,000 was occupied by less than half 
a brigade! 

. * * 
“ET IKE children,” Stowe writes, “the people 
stared. Thousands of young men stood watch- 
ing this occupation parade. Not one hand or 
voice was raised. This was the most incompre- 
hensible thing among all the incomprehensible 
things of the fantastic twenty-four hours.” 

The following day Nazi soldiers filled the open 
windows of the Storthing all singing lustily. Down 
in the square below citizens of Oslo stood looking 
up with the same easy tolerance and smiling 
friendliness I had observed in 1936. With malice 
toward none, they were actually amused, enter- 
tained. 

I do not deny that the determining factors which 
led to the downfall of Norway were bribery, cor- 
ruption and the extraordinary infiltration of Nazi 
agents into the country over a period of years. 
But easy-going tolerance and decades of paci- 
fism also played a part in weakening the 
tion’s resistance. The peace-loving, democratic 
Norwegians were a push-over for the Nazi in- 
vaders when they arrived. 

A few days later the country was jolted out 
of its complacency and defense and sniping corps 
were hastily organized. But by that time the 
damage had been done. The enemy was in con- 
trol of the most strategic points. 

As news of the Norwegian disaster came over 
the wires, I recalled how generous and demo- 
cratic the Norwegian government had been back 
in 1986 when it allowed Quisling, leader of the 
pro-Nazi party who aided in the conspiracy a 
few weeks ago, to spout freely on the street cor- 
ners of Oslo. With Voltaire the government hated 
every thought he uttered and yet was prepared 
to defend with its life his right to free speech, ... 

We, too, have our Quislings in the person of 
Coughlin, McWilliams, Pelley, et al. Do I 
you say that this is America and that our native 
crop of upstart fascist leaders are just too, 
funny for words? You should have seen Quis- 
ling! 
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fraternization are echoed 
democracies exist. 

* a * 
ERTRAND RUSSELL, 
tim in New York of the big- 

otry of most sections of the or- 
ganized church, last week 
joined the Committee for Cul- 
tural Freedom, the first liberal 


vie- 





sals, his charges of “imperialism” 
and “dictatorship,” his call for 
daily 
in the Communist press wherever 


fered to our critics and Monsieur 
Pivert. 

It should be pointed out, 
however, that Pivert’s publica- 
tions have been much less ob- 
jective in their criticism of po- 
litical opponents than was last 
week’s story. 

Here is his letter: 

“You accuse the Socialist 
Workers and Peasants Party of 
France (PSOP) of urging the 
soldiers of the Maginot Line to 
Jay down their arms. This accu- 
sation is absolutely false. Our 
Party calls for the fraternization 
of all victims of the war, against 
all their executioners. This is an 
entirely different thing. 


“You level against me _ the 
charge of ‘treason.’ Treason to 
what, I beg you to tell me? As 
a Socialist—and by definition 1 
am an internationalist—I 
be a traitor to the Socialist cause 
had I become the accomplice of 
one of the imperialist groups 
which, in its struggle for mar- 
kets, has set the world ab'aze. 

“But this is not the case. As a 
democrat, I have always fought 
dictatorial the regime 
oi decree laws, the suppression of 
liberties, political censorship. I 
believe that ‘the free 
cation of thoughts and 
is one of the most sacred 
of man.’ I a traitor to 
the democratic had I 
come the accomplice of one 
tatorship or another. 

“But this is no 

“Finally, as a former 
who was wounded in 
war, I have clearly seen that the 
horrors and the lies of war could 
only aggravate, but not solve, the 
problems raised by the crisis of 
the capitalist system. Why do 
you not recognize that I am op- 
posed to the continuation of this 
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crime, and in favor of any other 
kind of solution? 

“Do you at least admit that 
one can be a Socialist and a 
democrat in a manner unlike 
yourself, and that one can be an 
anti-Hitlerite in a manner unlike 
the friends of Noske, who were 
precisely the precursors of Hitler? 

“With socialist greetings, 

“Marceau Pivert.” 

Tersely 
urging French soldiers to “frat- 
ernize” with the German troops 
now doesn’t constitute advocating 
the laying down of arms—at which 
point the Reichswehr would ooze 
into France as it walked into 
Denmark—then it means nothing. 

No one leveled a charge of 
“treason.” We merely printed a 
news item originating in Paris; 
if Pivert of his 
internationalism, offer 

the 
Aus- 
Norwegian 
should 
Reich 


makes so much 


u hy not 
plan 
freeing of German, Czech, 
Danish, and 
Socialist 
they 


troops? 


some constructive for 
trian, 
movements—or 
fraternize with the 
And if these young Nazis re- 
fuse to fraternize—what then? 
France reluctantly entered the 
war and only after the invasion 
of Poland; why the charge that 
Paris “set the world ablaze’’? 
Perhaps Pivert rightly thinks 
harshly of the “repressive” meas- 
ures of the French cabinet; 
why charge that Reynaud’s gov- 
ernment and Hitler’s dictatorship 
are the same? Last week mem- 
bers of Pivert’s party were sen- 
tenced to one year in prison fo: 
their defeatist propaganda; need 
we add that (to put it euphemis- 
tically) their punishment would 
have been execution had they 
been Germans disagreeing with 
the government? 
And no doubt Monsieur Pivert 
knows that his wartime propo- 


but 
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group in the empire city to go 

on record in his defense. The 

CCF supported him in a letter 

to the Board of Higher Educa- 

tion on March 5. 
* * * 

OMMUNIST-controlled unions 

have been handed a complete 

line by the Comintern commis- 

sars. High- 

lights of the 

policy are the 

rescinding of 

last year’s 

blanket en- 

dorsement of 

Roosevelt; the 

drive to re- 

move Leiser- 

from the 

B; sup- 


John L. Lewis °°" 
of John L. Lewis’ third 
party; backing and adoption of 
the “Yanks Are Not Coming” 
slogan; embargoing the belliger- 
ents; denunciation of “U. S. Im- 
perialism in Latin America,” 
and cooperation with Townsend, 
Negro Communist fronts, and the 
American Youth Congress. 

This may be nothing new to 
those who have been watching 
the CP line, but orders have 
gone down for union after union 
to gain national publicity on it 
immediately. 
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west coast, in Washington, and 


in California, where an attempt 
will first be made to cc pture the 
Democratic primary slate. 

In New York plans were made 
long ago for Morris Watson, a 
vice-president of the Americar 
Newspaper Guild, to be placed at 
the head of Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League. Then, the strategy pro 
vides, those Stalinite CIO and 
AFL unions still affiliated with 
the American Labor Party are to 
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To the Edito 


Communist Tactics Fail 
At N.Y. ALP Convention 


From GEORGE STEINHARDT 


To the Editor: 


The meeting of the New York State Committee of the 
A.L.P. held on April 13 in New York City proved interest- 


ing and instructive. 


To begin with, the Communists who usually capture or 
destroy any organization they infest not only failed com- 


pletely in their objectives but 
were themselves annihilated. 

For once this highly reputed 
disciplined army found itself con- 
fronted with a numerically larger 
force of men and women, mostly 
veterans of trade unions and po- 
litical battles, and in the face of 
these odds, the Communists sim- 
ply squirmed. 

The pugnacity they generally 
exhibi‘ ~gainst weaker elements 
or ag larger but divided op- 
ponen as completely lacking 
here. 

Communists Tired First 

They were beaten before they 
started. And they knew it. There- 
fore they resorted to protracted 
and uncalled for objections to the 
seating of proxies which delayed 
for five hours the convening of 
the session. 

Throughout the day and night 
they resorted to tactics intended 
to tire us out. But funny as it 
may seem, we tired them out. 

There was tension when tk» 
meeting was finally called to or- 
der but this was soon relieved 
by the speech of Michael Quill, 
nominating Morris Watson as the 
chairman of the state executive 
committee, 

The crowd smiled when he at- 
tacked President Roosevelt. The 
men and women hadn’t forgotten 
that prior to the Stalin-Hitler 
pact he had lauded the Presi- 
dent day and night. 

Address Boomerangs 

They laughed when this former 
exponent of collective security 
began to voice his opposition to 
war. They knew he wasn’t 
against Stal@gs war on Finland, 
nor Hitler’s war against Czechs, 
Poles, Danes, and Norwegians. 

The objection could only be 
against the war of resiatance to 
aggression waged by the English 
and French nations. 

Then the speech 
completely when 
“Lately strange 
into our party.” 

At this, the majority roared 
loud and long and Quill appeared 
bewildered. It was a faux pas, 
because the only strange ele- 
ments that came into our party 
were the communazis. 

Eugene Connolly added to the 
merriment of the occasion when, 
seconding the nomination of Wat- 
son, he stated that his candidate 
was a war veteran who had been 
wounded and gassed. 

At this. a voice piped up, “And 
he is still gassed.” 


Antonini Record Cited 


Connolly also mentioned that 
Watson was a trade union leade? 
who, in 1936, helped to organize 
the American Newspaper Guild. 

Later Nathaniel Minkoff took 
up this remark. Seconding Robh- 
ert Hoffman’s nominating of L. 
Antonini for chairman of the 
state executive committee, he 


boomeranged 
Quill declared 
elements came 


split off with as loud a percussion 
as possible. 

If a third party doesn’t de- 
velop, watch for the same type of 
cooperation between the CP and 
the G.O.P. as exists between the 
Communist and Nazi press now. 

* . * 


A* THOUGH the Socialist 
Party is not on the verge of 
a split, feeling in the organiza- 
tion runs high these days. Anti- 
isolationists have been told to go 
along with the official position or 
get out... and some aren’t ready 
to go along. SP pacifist senti- 
ment has been left high and dry 
by the invasion of Scandinavia. 
* * * 
A STRANGE arrangement has 
been made with the finan- 
cial backers of the new evening 
daily, P.M. All large stockholders 
—they put up about $1,700,000— 
signed away their rights to edi- 
torial control. The sheet will hit 
the streets on June 6. 

Some 54 staff members have 
been hired. Among them, for 
the Washington staff, is Nathan 
Robertson, formerly of the A.P. 
and U.P., and Alice Pitts, for- 
merly with the National Edi- 
torial Association. 

New York editorial staff mem- 
William Ryan, former 
editor of the American; 
Sutherland Denlinger, World- 
Telegram feature writer; Leane 
Zugsmith, formerly with the New 
Yorker; Louis Kronenberger, who 
will the theatre; Leo 
Huberman, in charge of labor 
news, and David Ramsey, for- 
merly of the Daily Worker and 
New Masses, who will write on 
oDusine . 

P.M. will print 32 four-col- 
umn pages every day. In unique 
style for a daily, the pages 
will be stapled together in ma- 
gazine fashion. Ralph Inger- 
editor of P. M., said last 
week that his policy will be lib- 
eral—“against people who push 
other people around.” 

* 7. 


ALTHOUGH Mayor 


McLevy of Bridgeport polled 
168,000 for governor in 
and stands a good chance 

top even that this year and 
rhaps be elected, the Thomasite 
nal Executive Committee 

(Turn to Page Six) 
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pointed out that Antonini did not 
wait until 1936 to start organiz- 
ing unions, but began this work 
30 years ago. 

This statement was. greeted 
with tremendous applause. 

The vote for chairman was by 
roll call. On several occasions 
the Communists tempted to vote 
proxies for our own delegates 
who were actually present. 

But whenever they produced 
the paper proxies, we produced 
the living bodies. 

One such instance was particu- 
larly amusing. A delegate named 
Vernon Smith was called. He did 
not respond immediately. Up to- 
ward the platform rushed Blin- 
ken. Without blinking he waved 
a credential in his hand and an- 
nounced his proxy vote for Wat- 
son. He added that he also held 
a proxy from Mrs. Ruth Smith. 

In the meantime both Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith wended their way to 
the platform and after being in- 
troduced to the audience, soon 
voted for Liugi Antonini. 

Was Blinken embarrassed? Ab- 
solutely not. Some people are 
not embarrassed by such things. 

Broke Agreement 

Needless to say, Antonini,won 
a decisive victory over Watson. 
As a result there were many peo- 
ple who were happy and some 
who were not. 

Prior to the voting, both sides 
made a pact agreeing to a roll 
call for chairman and viva-voce 
vote on all other officers, commit- 
tees and reports. Other speeches 
were also banned. 

When it came to nominations 
for executive secretary, the oppo- 
sition delegates attempted to re- 
nege on their pledged word and 
demanded the right to make more 
speeches and to have a roll call. 

How natural for them! Isn’t 
a pact just another scrap of pa- 
per? 

Needless to say, in this they 
were ignored and the rest of the 
business of the committee was 
carried through with precision. 

Altogether it was a bad day 
for these children of Stalin and 
Hitler who were born before 

the marriage of their parents, 
and were therefore born out of 
wedlock. 

New York. 


Programless 


Pacifists Hit 
From WILLIAM BREGMAN 


To the Editor: 

Sincerity, like patriotism, cov- 
ers a multitude of sins, It should 
not be permitted to cover them. 

Those who would defend democ- 
racy, even if only by sending 
credits and munitions to the Al- 
lies, cannot continue to take a 
calm attitude towards “sincere 
isolationists’” when these adher- 
ents of strict pacifism are com- 
placent in the face of destruction 
of independent nations, many 
among the most democratic in the 
world, 

The totalitarian states have 
taken small communities, one by 
one, into their orbits or under 
their complete control. This has 
been said hundreds of times, and 
the names of the captured have 
been listed: Ethiopia, Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Albania, Esto- 
nia, Latvia, Lithuania, Finland, 
and Denmark. 

By the time this appears Nor- 
way and possibly Sweden, the 
Balkan nations, Belgium and 
Holland may have been added to 
the list. At any rate even the 
isolationists admit that all rela- 
tively weak democratic countries 
are endangered, 

What would these isolationists 
have us do? What have they to 
say to the Norse and the Danes 
today? Have the Socialist paci- 
fists become so bewildered by 
their own words that they are 
sincerely willing to admit they 
have no. program for interna- 
tional democracy? 

New York, 





Ex-Yipsel Lauds ‘Leader’ 
As 'Best Radical Paper’ 
From THOMAS WISWELL 
lo the Editors 

Am enclosing one dollar as 
I wish to become, once again, 
a regular susccriber to The 
New Leader. As a matter of 
fact this former Yipsel ‘and 
SP member can count the 
weeks that he has missed your 
paper on one hand. 

I look upon The New Leader 
as the one remaining link be- 
tween the the 
happy days of years 
back when I first got to know 
about Socialism from 
Norman Thomas in one of his 
presidential addresses. Today 
I believe, as do many others, 
that it is the best and most re- 
liable radical paper in Amer- 
ica. 

New York. 
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THE CLAESSENS TOUR 


UR readers’ attention is directed to the lecture and or- 

ganization tour which August Claessens will undertake 
for the Social Democratic Federation and The New Leader 
in cooperation with other friendly organizations, including 
some important trade unions. Claessens is one of the most 
effective speakers in the United States and his tour to the 
Pacsfic Coast and return will be very helpful in awakening 
interest in American Social Democracy. 





Social Democratic activity has for a long time been nega- 
tive because of the need of fighting Bolshevism, but negation 
cannot build. Now that Communism and Fascism have 
merged, negation must give way to the positive aim of 
building an organized Social Democratic movement, and 
the tour of August Claessens will materially help in this 
important task. 

Readers will on page 7 note the tour made for Claessens, 
and if any are on the line of this route and want a meeting, 
they should apply to the national headquarters for a date 
without delay. 





OUR BIGGEST REALTOR 

WiTHOUT desiring it Uncle Sam is becoming our foremost 

landlord and is today the largest mortgage banker in the 

world. This is due to the Federal Government's aid to 

farmers and home owners through the Farm Credit Adminis- 

tration, the Home Owners Loan Corporation and the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. 

Beginning this fiscal year, HOLC held 99,354 properties 
valued at $549,441,184 which about equals the value of 
all urban property owned by insurance companies. It is also 
renting 76,911 dwelling units and last year had a net operat- 
ing income of $3,192,239. Other figures could be quoted 
to show the extensive business of Uncle Sam as a realtor. 

What is important about this trend is that it was not 
wanted or planned. It is an unexpected by-product of the 
depression, and it appears that the Federal Government is 
in this business to stay. It is an example of impersonal 
forces compelling important changes in the social order 
despite the objections of politicians who are unable to 
prevent them. 





AN ISOLATIONIST FALLACY 

A CURRENT isolationist view is stated by a Socialist Party 

member in the New York Times. He declares that “An 

America at peace can give most effective service to democ- 

racy by demonstrating to the world that democracy can 

work.” This statement has become so hackneyed by con- 
stant repetition that it warrants some consideration. 

In the first place the statement is useless as an aid in 
determining our attitude to the European war. Finland, 
Czechoslovakia and the three Scandinavian nations ‘‘demon- 
strated to the world that democracy can work.” So what? 

Advocates of democracy do not need this demonstration, 
while it does not stay the hands of the totalitarian bar- 
barians. Unless the fatuous isolationist thinks that demon- 
strating the soundness of democracy will undermine the 
totalitarians his statement is futile. It serves no useful 
purpose. 

Why, then, does he repeat it? Because it ‘sounds well” 
and for no other reason. It is one of those ‘‘blessed phrases” 
that paralyze thinking and become popular because it is 
not subjected to careful analysis. 

Democracy cannot survive by shouting that it 
for totalitarianism also works, as we know by sad experi- 
ence. Democracy must destroy its destroyers or perish, for 
we are living in a world of tragic and bloody realities where 
demonstration of the soundness of democracy means nothing 
to its enemies. 


“works,” 





A GOOD SUGGESTION 
ONE of the exasperating phases of American neutral policy 
is that it has not interfered with American shipment of 
war materials direct to Japan and Russia and indirectly to 
Germany through neutral countries. For that reason we 
heartily endorse Matthew Woll’s statement last week that 
A.F.I. unions might well consider using their economic 
power to halt the export of such materials. 

Refusal of union workers to handle such materials at one 
or two ports would not only dramatize this issue but would 
also put certain transport unions that are under Communazi 
influence on the spot. They would have to join the strike 
against Hitler and Stalin or scab for the Berlin and Moscow 
terrorists, and that’s another reason why we approve Mr. 
Woll's suggestion. 


SOCIALIZED AGRICULTURE 


HILE it is true that the government program for agri- 





culture implies that the American farmer—the typical 
“rugged American individualist’'—can never again “become 
the independent lord of his acres,’ it is not accurate to say 
that this program means a socialized agriculture. The United 
States News thinks so; we do not. The extensive govern- 
ment controls over crops, marketing, loans, and prices, and 
the cooperative set-up between farmers and the government 
certainly limit the competition of farmers—which politicians 
once considered the “‘life of trade’’ and which farmers now 
know is death for them—but this does not mean socializa- 
tion of agriculture. 

However, it is a trend in the right direction. What is 
required is the development of cooperative farming, exten- 
sive electrification of farms, linking up of farmer organiza- 
tions with the trade unions and urban cooperatives, an inti- 
mate understanding between rural and urban labor regard- 
ing economic and political aims and transformation of urban 
and rural industries along the lines of a cooperative ideal 
under democratic This is the road to Social 
Democracy and a challenge to the totalitarian servitude that 
forced collectivization brought to the Russian masses. 


LABOR PEACE NOW! 
PEAKING for the A.F.L., William Green recently ap- 
pealed to members of the C.I.O. to help end the civil 
war in the labor movement which, he declared, can only 
make more difficult “the task confronting the progressive 
forces seeking a more just social order.”’ 
Negotiations for peace must begin some time. Mr. Green 
has again spoken. Why not a New Deal in the labor move- 
ment now? 


controls. 
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